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Let My Students Talk To You! 


For several years I have talked to readers of Writer's Digest through 
my articles and ads. With those readers who have written me, I have had 
more personal talks about their problems and frequently I have helped them 
solve their difficulties and begin to sell. (During the past two months— 
September and October—I helped my writers, most of whom are beginners, 


to write and place twenty-eight manuscripts!) 


But a number of you have hesitated to write me. This may be because 
you questioned my competence and sincerity and interest in helping you. 
If that is the problem, it can be solved. Just let my students talk to you. 
I have asked several of them to write out unbiased accounts of their work 
with me. Some of these accounts tell of first sales to action magazines; 
some about increasing sales and reaching better markets; one tells about 
a first sale to Pictorial Review for $600 ; and one about my launching the 
author as a novelist with two publishec novels. These reports are type- 


written and bear the name and address of the authors. 


Of course the best way to learn what I can do for you is to work 
with me over a period of time. Another good and less expensive way is to 
send me a story to criticise. This latter plan will cost you only $5 or $10, 
depending on whether your manuscript is under 5,000 words or between 
5,000 and 10,000 words. These criticisms have marked the turning point 
toward success for many authors who have written me that they regarded 


them as “Red Letter Days in my literary history.” 


This is because I have told them frankly and clearly the difficulties 
they must overcome if they wished to sell, and have given them detailed 
suggestions for the revision of their manuscripts to meet the demands of 
specific markets within the reach of their ability. That is why every month 
sees a mounting list of sales for my authors. Collier's and Western Out- 
laws, Harfer's Bazaar and Al] Story, Mentor and Detective Fiction — 


working together we are reaching the entire range of magazines. 


P e . . 1 . ° 
If you can convince me ot your sincere desire tO WOrK with me, I will 

e e 74 ° 
send you one or two ot the confidential student reports to examine and 


return to me. You will be charged only the postage. Just write me frankly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The THINKER 


ERE the findings of philos- 
ophers, psychologists and 
scientists are popularized 

and dramatized—at no sacri- 
fice of soundness or authen- 
ticity. THe THINKER under- 
takes to condition the mind, 
to feed it sane and honest 
rations, and to deal particu- 
larly with questions of life 
that interest the reader as an 
individual. Among its con- 
tributors are Will Durant, 
Clement Wood, Joseph Jas- 
trow, James Oppenheim, Ben- 
jamin De Casseres, and 
Walter Yust. 


Popular : 
BIOGRAPHY 


EARN about life from 

life itself! In Popurar 

BioGRAPHY, a picturesque 
tapestry of the past is unrolled 
before you, alive with colorful 
individuals, epochal events. 
And the richness of present- 
day life is not overlooked. To 
dip into the pages of PopuLar 
BioGRAPHY is to meet in the 
flesh—and to know and under- 
stand—many people you may 
have longed to know. Here 
biography is both fascinating 
and informative. Numbered 
among the contributors are 
Donald Barr Chidsey, John T. 
McIntyre, Alvin F. Harlow, 
John Houston Craige, Lupton 
A. Wilkinson, John K. 
Winkler, and others. 


The 
AMERICAN 
SuHorT Story 


ICTION without formula- 

excellence, sincerity the 

sole standards! These are 
the only restrictions Tue 
AMERICAN Snort Story 
places on its contributors. 
The result is no mere me- 
chanical repetition of all too 
familiar plots, but fiction that 
is as broad and as stimulating 
as life is broad and stimulat- 
ing. Among the contributors 
are John McClure, George S. 
Brooks, Jack Woodford, Fis- 
woode Tarleton, and others 
of equal worth. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







THE STORY OF 


The 
CHARACTER 
GROUP 


RARE OCCURRENCE: Two men with amaz- 

ingly similar viewpoints came together; one a 

publisher, the other an editor. Said the editor: 
“T have long wanted to put into the field a trio of maga- 
zines of convenient, booklike size ; one concerned with life 
in the world of thought; another with life in the world of 
action, and a third with life in the world of creative 
imagination. The first I would call The Thinker; the 
second, Popular Biography, and the third, The American 
Short Story.” 

Said the publisher: “I like the idea. Let us join 
hands.” 

Thus simply and directly, The Character Group was 
launched. The response from readers has been more 
than gratifying. 

A convenient way to enlist in this growing legion of 
subscribers who are making their reading count, is to use 


the attached coupon. 


QUALITY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
Publishers of THE CHARACTER GROUP, 
49 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen : 

I have checked my order below: 

Enter my subscription to THE CHARACTER GROUP (com- 
prising The Thinker, Popular Biography, and The American 
Short Story) for one year. Remittance for $7.50 is enclosed. 0 

I am interested primarily in The Thinker. Remittance for $3.00, 


covering one year’s subscription, is enclosed................+. 
I am interested primarily in Popular Biography. Remittance 
for $3.00, covering one year’s subscription, is enclosed........ 0 


I am interested primarily in The American Short Story. Re- 
mittance for $3.00, covering one year’s subscription, is enclosed. 0 


ME onc hucmienewesowcauie Peas ds Bewene saved bewaentawackunadiek 
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OIV the head and bend the knee, for 

here is pictured the man who, in the 

popular eye, has reached the Head 
of His Profession. 

George Horace Lorimer, editor of Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post, totes both the sharp 
edged fasces and the super-Croesus check 
book for the aspiring writer. He has been 
editor of the Post since 1899, and was made 
vice-president of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
in 1927. Unlike most editors he has a good 


reputation among writers. 
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Writer’s Digest 


message to “‘Digest’’ readers 
about our Literary Service 


A)XPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 


pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. 


It must be taken 


for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 
agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 


manuscripts to make them more readily salable. 
must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. 


Your choice of an agent 
This 


resumé of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


The Hydra Book Corporation is confident that they offer to authors 
everything hitherto obtainable from other literary agents—PLUS SOME 
EXTRAS which, we believe, are exclusive with us. 


lst Point Hitherto authors have been asked 


to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchiidren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance is provided at our 
expense. 


2nd Point Every ms. received by us is 


given a First Reading—without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this important work without 
charge. 


3rd Point When the report of the First 


Reading is sent the writer, he 
is asked (provided his ms. is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be asked a nominal fee covering only the 
actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 





From 1000 to 5000 words......... $ 3.00 
From 5100 to 10,000 words........ 5.00 
From 10,100 to 15,000 words........ 7.00 
From 15,100 to 90,000 words........ 9.00 
From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 
From 30,100 to 40,000 words........ 12.00 i 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 


Rates above 60,000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 

Each ms. is totalled individually for “per 
word” rates. 


4th Point When the writer receives the 


Detailed Analysis, he may wish 
help in re-writing his ms. to fulfill the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The ms. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and revision depend upon the length of 
the ms. and the amount of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the ms. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


5th Point Some magazines and _ publishers 


pay authors on acceptance of 
mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


* * * * * x * * 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we offer 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
turther details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 
any way. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


100 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 31 


New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Dell Publications 


An Imposing Array of Titles With an Enormous Market for Writers 
New and Old. This Article is a Complete Analysis of That 
Market Written by the Man Who Sits at the “Big Desk” 


By GeorGe T, DELACORTE, JR. 
President, Dell Publishing Company 


QO A large extent the Dell Publishing 

Company, 97 5th Avenue, N. Y., at- 
tributes its rapid growth and progress to its 
close and friendly co-operation with authors. 
The pride of the house is the fairness with 
which authors are treated. We are con- 
stantly on the look-out for new and promis- 
ing young authors whose work will be suit- 
able for our various needs. Many new 
names have appeared in the Dell magazines 
that have later become famous in higher 
markets. 

We have a large and competent staff that 
assures authors a prompt decision on their 
efforts. And more vital still to authors 
is our system of paying for accepted manu- 
scripts. For acceptances made during the 
latter part of the week checks are mailed on 
Tuesday, and for those accepted earlier in 
the weekly the check comes through on Thurs- 
day. 

No author can afford to overlook the vast 
and variated market offered by Dell mag- 
azines. At present they number well over 
2,000,000 copies per month. Of more 
specific interest is the quantity of fiction 


needed to supply this market. In excess of 
one million words are bought each month 
for these magazines. No greater and more 
diversified market for the work of authors 
exists today in the all fiction field. Follow- 
ing is a complete analysis of each magazine: 

In addressing your manuscripts it is well 
to send it to the editor for which it is in- 
tended. This insures quicker handling and 
more prompt decision. 
manuscript might be available for several 
magazines, it will be read for all of them 
at one time. 

The needs of War Stories, War Novels 
and War Birds are essentially the same. In 


In cases where one 


each of these magazines 
War Stories = action-adventure stories of 
War Novels the Great War are the 
War Birds me é 

tvpe used. Off the trail 
yarns of the War in Egypt, Russia and 
other frontiers are the occasional story. 


Any phase of the war that concerns actual 
combat can furnish the background and 
Originality of plot or treatment is a 
Avoid trite situations that have 
Stories of “the 


color. 
necessity. 
grown hoary with age. 
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dumb soldier wins the war” type are taboo. 
Feminine interest and the romantic treat- 
ment are a rarity in these magazines. 


War Stories is published twice monthly. 
It uses a novelette of about 12,000 to 15,000, 
and eight short stories ranging from 3000 
to 8000 words. 


War Novels uses in each issue three long 
novels of approximately 25,000 words each. 
Locales should be the Western front of the 
great war; the Russian, Egyptian and other 
obscure fronts are the off the trail stories. 
These yarns should be packed with good 
red-blooded action from start to finish and 
carry a strong and realistic feeling of war. 
Now and then we like a humorous novel. 
Carson W. Mowre is the editor. 


War Birds is also published, monthly. The 
fiction used in this magazine deals almost 
entirely with war in the air. We do not 
want yarns that are composed almost en- 
tirely of a series of dog-fights. There must 
be a heavy plot; dramatic, tense or humor- 
ous which is laid on the ground as well as 
The greatest need at present is 
The editor is 


in the air. 
for Western 
Harry Steeger. 
azines are about the same—one and one- 


front yarns. 
Rates for the three mag- 


half to three cents a word. 


This magazine uses dramatic, heavily 
plotted yarns of the undersea service dur- 

ing the war. They may be 
told from either the German 


or Allied viewpoint, but they 


Submarine 
Stories 


must carry the color and action of the true 
“pig boat” men. The field for these yarns 
may-be anywhere that submarines operated, 
and action must be technically correct. This 
is a monthly and the rates are one and one- 
half cents and up. Harry Steeger is editor. 

Romantic-adventure stories of the glamor- 
ous West are wanted for this latest of Dell 
magazines. While love in- 
terest must be paramount the 
yarn should be packed with 
It is not 


Western 
Romances 


fast action of the cow-country. 
necessary that all stories should be laid on 
a ranch locale, but those that are not will be 
the exception rather than the rule. Good 


Writer’s Digest 


characterization and human interest are 
essential. One long novel of about 25,000, 
one novelette of about 15,000, and eight 
short stories are used each month. Rates 
are from one and one-half cents a word up. 
Carson W. Mowre is editor. 


Action and adventure are the key-note of 
stories for this Make your 
story start out with a bang 

Sky Riders and reader’s in- 
terest straight through to the 

last line. Pack the story with startling ad- 
venture and end it with a swirl of gripping 
melodrama. We are not partial to the type 
of story that takes place entirely in the air, 
although this type is as acceptable as that 
in which some of the action takes place on 
Humorous stories are used 
Not all stories in this mag- 
Good 


magazine. 


carry the 


the ground. 
occasionally. 
azine deal with the war as a locale. 
fast moving yarns of the present day ad- 
venture type are used. We pay on accept- 
ance at the rate of two cents a word and 
up. Harry Steeger is editor. 


This magazine is in the market for 


clean, romantic short love stories. An in- 


terest compelling introduc- 
Sweetheart . ek a ; 
: tion is required as are mod- 
Stories 


ern, glamorous settings and 
No off-color situations are 
from the 


happy endings. 
wanted. Stories must be told 
girl’s angle with the love interest paramount. 
Action should be developed preferably in 
conversation. Adventure, mystery, humor 
and melodrama are secondary elements in 
the plot only so long as they do not weaken 
the sentimental and emotional value of the 
story. 

The magazine is edited for the unsophis- 
ticated reader. The Cinderella type of story 
is always welcome. Rates are one and one- 
half cents up. Dorothy F. Grinnell is editor. 


This bi-monthly uses clean, wholesome 
love stories of the sincere type. The reader 
should be immediately aware 
of a dramatic situation. The 
problem itself should be with- 


Cupid’s Diary 


in the understanding of the young girl of 


the lower middle class. Our type of read- 
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ers read to be transported into a glamorous 
world that will compensate for the every- 
day life they lead. This does not mean that 
the heroine should be a poor working girl 
who marries the employer’s son. Stories 
of adventure, mystery, aviation and sports 
with young love interest will find a ready 
market. Short stories run from 5000 to 
10,000 words, and novelettes from 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Rates are from one to 
two cents a word. Helen MacVichie is 
editor. 

We want for this magazine stories in 
which the love interest is the chief thing; 
a love story in which the sex 
element is developed. Sordid- 
ness, stark realism is barred; 


I Confess 


the emotional and romantic is stressed. The 
small town setting is desired with as much 
variety as possible. Theatrical and crook 
stories are also used occasionally. Foreign 
stories are never used. We want the mod- 
ern spirit, but no viewpoints that run con- 
trary to the current moral code. Length 
limits are the same as above. Rates are 
from one to two cents a word. Elizabeth 

Sharp is editor. 
This magazine is devoted to problems of 
wedded life; in which marriage is treated 
as normal and desirable. The 


True Marriage . . 
8° stories naturally deal with 


Stories ‘ 
the problems of the char- 


acters to realize their ideal state. The chief 
love interest should be between husband and 
wife, regardless of their straying. Actual 
unfaithfulness of the wife is not wanted. 
Only first person stories are used. Vivid 
feeling of reality and sincere stirring emo- 
tions are criterions of the yarn. Romantic 
and sex angles should be played up as well 
as the marital struggles. Length limits as 
above. Rates are from one to two cents a 
word. The editor is Elizabeth Sharp. 
This magazine is designed primarily for 
the boy of nine to seventeen years of age. 
It needs swiftly moving, 
The Funnies ‘Strongly plotted stories in 
which the hero is either a boy 
or a very young man. Timely school, sport 


and flying stories are those most needed. 
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They must have emotional appeal; straight 
excitement or simple narrative is not wanted. 
By all means give your yarn as much novelty 
as possible. 

Cartoons and comic strips are usually 
bought from well-known artists on con- 
tract, but free lance submissions will be in- 
spected closely. Stories should be from 
3000 to 4000 words in length, and the rate 
is from one to two cents a word on accept- 
ance. Edythe Seims is editor. 


The following three magazines constitute 
the Dell Screen Group and offer a very 
specialized market at high rates: 

This humorous magazine of the screen is 
in the market for one-line wise cracks and 

jokes of the collegiate slap- 
Film Fun stick variety. Subtle or sa- 
tirical lines are not wanted; 
they must be hilarious rather than amusing, 
the type known as knock-down drag-out 
comedy. $1.50 to $3.00 apiece is paid. 

Humorous text with a surprise ending not 
to exceed 200 words is bought at the rate of 
five cents a word. There is also a need for 
short snappy verse with a punch. This 
brings fifty cents a line. Now and then ideas 
for the Bolles’ smiling girl cover are bought. 
Film reviews, adaptations and fillers on 
movie news are staff written. Manuscripts 
are reported on within one week. The editor 
is Ernest Heyn. 

This latest addition to the Screen Group 
orders most of its material from Hollywood 
writers and its New York 
staff of interviewers. While 
this creates a fairly closed 


Talking 


Screen 


market, we welcome at all times suggestions 
for feature stories of screen personalities 
and ideas on the latest talkie developments. 
Art work is done entirely by the staff. 
ernest Heyn is editor. 
Although this magazine buys a= small 
amount of fan material from authors in 
touch with the movies, it is 
Screen - Pen. ae ‘ —- r 
primarily a magazine of 
Romances Ree aca - 
fictionization from the cur- 
rent motion pictures. This type of material 
is done almost entirely by the staff. How- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Some American Theatrical Superstitions 


To Aid Writers of Stage and Screen Fiction to Employ 
Proper Atmospheric Structure 


By AvtPHEus LINCOLN 


Formerly Filled Engagements on Stage, Screen and Vaudeville. 


Contributor to Popular Mechanics, 


Young People, Youth's World, National Printer-Journalist, The Camera, Building 
Maintenance, Nature Magazine, and others 


VERY 

trade or 
profession has 
a set of super- 
stitions partic- 
ularly its own. 
In time, many 
of these be- 
come so. well 
established that 
they are almost 
customs — in- 
violable rules 
of conduct. 
And the world 
of the theatre is little different, except that, 
often careless about outside restraints, it 
nevertheless punctiliously heeds its own. 
No attempt will be made to trace these be- 
liefs, myths—whatever you choose to call 
them—back to their hazy beginnings, but to 
mention some of the outstanding ones that 
are believed in and rigidly adhered to by 
the inhabitants of the amusement 
This may prove helpful to writers 





ALPHEUS LINCOLN 


most of 
world. 
of stage and screen tales. 

No professional player, prior to the actual 
signing of a contract for an engagement, 
management, or 
play he hopes to be with. Afterwards, it is 
quite all right ; beforehand, such inadvertent 
failure to secure the 
season. Each 


will tell what production, 


mean 
playing 


mention may 
coveted role, or 
legitimate stage actor who is “at liberty” 
has his “ear to the ground,” so to speak, 


during the engaging season—usually from 


May until the first of September for regular 
fall engagements; so any advance informa- 
tion he may have must be guarded jealously 
lest another cut him out. Only the novice 
blurts out whatever he or she may hear. 


It is very bad luck to tell an outsider the 
truth concerning the salary received— 
neither legitimate actors nor vaudevillians 
will do this. Where something must be said, 
the salary-figure usually is made larger, in 
line with the human tendency to exaggerate. 
This may partly account for published state- 
ments of fabulous sums received by players, 
especially where the services of press agents 
are employed. 

HEN an assembled laughs 

outright at the lines and situations of a 
new play during rehearsals (as the paid 
audience is supposed to later) the play prob- 
ably will be a frost or flop (failure). So 
professionals seldom come out of character 
enough to laugh except where the actual 
business (action) of their parts calls for 
such exuberance. Similarly, the tag (final 
speech) of a piece is never spoken by the 
player to whom it belongs until the actual 
opening or first public performance. To 
thus “end” a play before its run begins may 
result in its being truly short-lived. Also, 
for a company to open—begin its playing 
season—on Friday or Saturday presages 
failure ; hence most openings occur on other 
days, generally on Sunday or Monday. 


company 


If a player dies during the run of a piece, 
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his or her successor never will assume the 
vacated role until after the manager has 
posted on the bulletin board the official 
notice of the closing of the play, even though 
this technically ended season be uninter- 
ruptedly resumed. Where this precaution 
is ignored, it is believed ‘that the one re- 
placing the deceased will not live to see the 
actual end of the run. 


N the theatre itself there are many in- 

violable rules. For instance: No real 
thespian would think of whistling at any 
time either on the stage or in dressing rooms. 
Humming or singing is permissible, but 
whistling—never. It’s the forerunner of 
dire happenings. It may result in early or 
sudden closing of the season or show, in 
death, or in “notice” being handed either to 
the offender or to some innocent member 
of the company. 

Whenever a player suddenly runs out of 
proper make-up and is forced to borrow 
from another, this loan is not returned, nor 
is it expected. To “pay back” means that 
the well-intentioned but inexperienced bor- 
rower will live to undergo such frugal times 
that money will not be forthcoming with 
which to purchase even necessary grease- 
paint. 

Further, shoes never should be placed on 
the dressing room make-up shelf, nor should 
the stage cat be permitted to jump up there. 
Hand mirrors never are left resting mirror- 
sides up, nor do three persons use the same 
wall-mirror over the make-up shelf at the 
same time. This last smacks of the old 
belief that three cigars or cigarettes should 
not be lighted from the same match. Sure 
disaster is believed to follow the ignoring 
of these dicta. 

Umbrellas—except where these are used 
in actual playing—must not be opened inside 
the theatre. Galoshes, too, should not be 
removed inside dressing rooms; these must 
be taken off inside the theatre or just out- 
side dressing room doors and afterwards 
carried in. Perhaps this is one reason why 
few actors wear overshoes. In addition, 
no really experienced actress will appear in 
a peacock dress nor be seen carrying a pea- 
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cock-feather fan. To do either spells cer- 
tain calamity. And once fitted for a cos- 
tume, no player must leave until assured 
that it will be right. Delivered to the 
theatre or motion-picture studio dressing 
room at the last moment and found to be 
improper, even though hasty alterations may 
be made, portends speedy dismissal and re- 
placement of the unfortunate thespian— 
especially if, except for costume, he or she 
is made-up ready to “go on.” 


T railway stations or in going from sta- 

tions to hotels or from hotels to thea- 
tres, each trouper carries his or her own 
luggage, unless, of course, a cab is hired or 
porters’ services are engaged. For an actor 
to relieve an actress of her hand luggage is 
a sure sign either that they will be married 
shortly or are sweethearts. Wherever this 
offer of masculine assistance is made to the 
“regular” actress by a member of the com- 
pany, she courteously but firmly refuses, 
except where the offer comes from a non- 
professional who is not “in the know.” In 
line with this, but scarcely a superstition as 
there is no penalty attached to its non-ob- 
servance, is the old Dutch treat rule: each 
pays his or her own check when actors dine 
together. 


O now you know some of the outstanding 
superstitious customs of the American 
theatrical amusement world. What more 
effective device than to have a jealous 
heavy “plant” the stage cat on his or her 
rival’s make-up shelf only to be confounded 
later; to prepare structurally for the ulti- 
mate mating of two players by his sudden 
snatching of her bag as they journey from 
railway station to theatre or hotel in the 
early part of your story; to portend the un- 
happy finish of a character by having some 
one hand her a peacock-feather fan at the 
very moment her cue comes to go on, to— 
But why suggest more? You have the facts, 
silly as they may appear, and can use them 
as best suits the requirements of your own 
story of theatrical life. 
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Writing Novels to Sell 


(4) Building Up Plot 


By LAuRENCE D’OrsAy 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


HE BOGEY that worries and scares 

most embroyo novelists is plot. They 
have a clear idea of some character or 
characters they would like to write about. 
In most cases they know certain appropriate 
settings in which to place those characters, 
and their experience of life—their back- 
ground—enables them to create some con- 
vincing and pleasing atmosphere. 

Of course there are the writers, too, who 
foolishly insist on writing of something 
they know nothing about. They choose 
characters whose prototypes in real life 
they have never met, and whose natural, 
inevitable actions and reactions in the inter- 
play of human affairs they can not under- 
stand, for lack of experience on that par- 
ticular plane. They place those characters 
in countries they have never visited, even in 
books of travel or steamship folders, and in 
some utterly unknown and unstudied social 
or racial environment. Novels written by 
these writers are necessarily unconvincing, 
and hopeless as selling bets. 

Well, as I say, plot is the writer’s bogey, 
their nightmare, their stone of stumbling. 
“T have my characters, and I know where 
they live and how they live; but I don’t 
know what to make them do,” they moan. 
“My plot seems too trivial, too ordinary, 
too trite, too hackneyed, too obvious in its 
unfolding and its ending. How can I com- 
plicate it, and build it up, and give it an 
unusual, entertaining twist? In short, how 
can I get a book-length plot?” 

As I pointed out in my last article, the big 
secret of plot, of building up a novel, is to 
have somebody worth writing about—some 
interesting, appealing protagonist—and to 
place him (or her) in some vital, significant 
dramatic conflict with a suitably strong, 


well-matched antagonistic person or force. 
But let us consider plot-building in closer 
detail, and from other angles. 

When we study the plots of most suc- 
cessful modern novels, the first thing that 
usually strikes us is their extreme simplicity. 
Basically, they are plots anybody might de- 
vise. But it isn’t the basic plot that counts ; 
it is the development. The simpler the plot, 
the better in most cases. Detective and mys- 
tery novels form, of course, an exception 
to this rule. But, even with them, the 
modern tendency is towards simplifying the 
plot, while strengthening the mystery and 
tiie suspense over the solution of a single 
clean-cut issue. 

Inexperienced novelists are apt to think 
that the plot of a novel demands an immense 
amount of complication, That’s what they 
imagine we mean when we talk about “build- 
ing up plot.” But comparatively few good 
and successful modern novels have a com- 
plicated story. The vast majority use some 
idea which could be adequately stated— 
though not, of course, developed—in less 
than fifty words. Success is achieved by 
clever, unusual, entertaining development of 
simple, but essentially big plot ideas and 
themes. 

When we speak of plot-building, we mean 
careful development of a simple, striking 
idea, and not weaving a lot of complications 
around that idea. We mean having a point 
worth sticking to, and sticking to that point 
for 80,000 words or so. 

Let me illustrate this by our technical 
model, “The Painted Veil.” There’s a shin- 
ing example of sticking to the point, if ever 
there was one. As I pointed out in an 
earlier article, the story is entirely concerned 
with the development of Kitty, the protago- 
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nist. Starting with a false and meretricious 
sense of values, she acquires a true and lofty 
one through certain dramatic contacts with 
“the painted veil which those who live call 
Life.” ' 
Well, Mr. Maugham sticks to Kitty from 
start to finish. The entire book is about 
her. There is no sub-plot, and there isn’t 
a single scrap of parallel action. Kitty ap- 
pears as the salient, all important character 
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see what will happen next.” Interesting 
things might happen next, but that would 
be a pretty trite, banal way to introduce 
them. The reader’s interest would not be 
keenly aroused; he would only think that 
possibly it might be aroused later on. 
Maugham knows that in a novel, as in a 
fist fight, victory is half won when you land 
a big punch at the start, especially if you 
follow it up swiftly with a second one, as 
he does. There is 





in every one of the 
eighty chapterettes. 
The plot is severely, 
artistically restricted 
to what happened to 
Kitty, and the de- 
velopment is gained 
by what she saw, en- 


as a model. 


types, including: 


dured, experienced, Plot 
and understood. Backrround 
And, after all, — 
urpose 


there wasn’t such a 
terrible lot that hap- 
pened to Kitty, tak- 
ing into account only 
the actual plot. Just 


: : ° cussed. 
ordinary things like 





In this series of articles on “Writing 
Novels to Sell,” Mr. D’Orsay uses “The 
Painted Veil,” by W. Somerset Maugham 


_ The six articles in the series will cover 
in detail all the essential points in the 
writing of successful novels of various 


Selection of Entertaining Material 


Characterization 
Handling of Dialog and Action 
Building Up a Strong Climax 
Starting in the October, 1929 issue, this f 
series will run in subsequent issues until still 
all of the above subjects have been dis- 


another way of win- 
ning a pugilistic en- 
counter, of course, 
and it applies to 
novel-writing, too. 
You can fight a slow, 
careful, conservative 
battle, wearing your 
opponent down and 
winning on points. 
That was the plan of 
campaign of the old 
novelists, and it is 
followed by 
many clever technic- 
ians in a_ brisker, 








life and death, which 
happens to everybody. Mr. Maugham didn’t 
break his neck and his heart in trying to get 
hold of an absolutely original plot idea, as 
the budding novelist so often does. The plot 
is simplicity itself. Any novice could have 
thought of it. But here’s the joke—the sim- 
ple, commonplace basic material is given 
very striking, dramatic, and psychological 
twists in the development all the way through 
and it is handled and presented in a manner 
that transforms an essentially ordinary story 
into a masterpiece. 


HE STORY opens with the discovery of 

a wife’s infidelity by her husband. Well, 
that’s ordinary enough in all conscience, 
when regarded as a plot idea. Anybody 
could think of it when searching for story 
material. But Maugham is a plot-builder, 
which means, among other things, that he 
realizes the supreme value of suspense. He 
doesn’t come out baldly with the opening 
statement, “This woman is untrue to her 
husband, and now he’s found it out. Let’s 





modernized way. 
Dreiser and Upton Sinclair are notable cases 
In point. 

Maugham gets his big punch at the start 
by the very simple expedient of not telling 
everything. Obviously, nothing could be 
easier; but not one good novelist in a hun- 
dred handling this identical situation, would 
have thought of it. We all know that hold- 
ing their tongues at the right moment is the 
hardest job in the world for most men 
and women. That’s true of the great 
majority of fiction writers. They blurt out 
too much, and blurt it out too soon, thus 
weakening the qualities of suspense and sur- 
prise which their stories might easily have. 
The good artist, as A. A. Milne says, is 
the man who knows what to leave out. One 
thing which should be left out in plot-build- 
ing and plot-development is excessive ex- 
planation of all that has been happening, 
and of all that happens immediately it hap- 
pens, 

At the opening of “The Painted Veil” 
something has happened—the husband has 
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found out the truth. But Maugham 
strengthens his story immensely by leaving 
it out, thus transforming a bald fact of no 
striking fiction interest into a dramatic prob- 
lem fraught with keen suspense. The’ reader 
doesn’t know that the husband knows, but 
only that he may know. And, like Kitty 
herself, the reader is on tenterhooks over 
whether Walter knows or remains in ignor- 
ance. Maugham doesn’t mislead in any way, 
but he brings out points in the husband’s 
attitude and conduct which make either 
alternative a reasonable supposition. 

Thus the suspense on this single issue is 
maintained and deepened for no fewer than 
twenty-one chapterettes. Not until the 
twenty-second chapterette, which carries the 
second big punch, does it become evident 
that Walter knows, and it is not definitely 
stated until the last sentence—“I shall im- 
mediately file my petition.” 

Just consider this. For over seventy 
pages the novel is made intensely interest- 
ing by the simple trick of not telling the 
reader something which ninety-nine good 
writers out of a hundred would have told. 
What better example of effective plot-build- 
ing and story presentation could one have? 
It proves the paramount truth in our art. 
The simple things, when sincerely and 
cleverly handled, are the most powerful. 


AUGHAM takes one of the most hack- 
neyed and shopworn dramatic situa- 
tions, a husband’s discovery of his wife's 
unfaithfulness, and practically wins his 
battle with it. 

Naturally, the hackneyed dramatic situa- 
tion leads up to a dramatic problem equally 
hackneyed. That, indeed, has been in the 
reader’s mind all along, as in Kitty’s. Being 
the queer kind of man he is, what is Walter 
likely to do if he knows? And now, since 
he practically admits he knows. what will 
he do? How will he face and handle the 
situation ? 

In countless novels and plays that situation 
has been handled in various ways well 
known to every intelligent and experienced 
reader. The dramatic problem has been 
given several solutions, all of them con- 
ventional in the fiction sense, and all of them 
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in common use by novelists, playwrights, 
and short-story writers. Sometimes the 
husband kills the lover or the wife, or both. 
Sometimes he commits suicide from sheer 
chagrin and misery, or from a noble desire 
to remove his superfluous self from his 
wife’s primrose path. Not infrequently he 
says to the lover, as he so often does in real 
life, “Take her, and get out of here! I 
can’t wish you any worse luck.” Or per- 
haps he may phrase it rather more beauti- 
fully and altruistically—“Take her, my boy, 
since she loves you better than she does me! 
May you make her happy!” 


Then, too, there is often the solution of 
generous condonation by a husband able to 
understand all and pardon all, which usually 
leads to a happy ending. This line of de- 
velopment has created some very fine novels 
and plays, powerful in their psychological 
values and their appealing characterization, 
resistless in their attack upon the sympathy 
and judgment of those readers who know 
life and the human heart. Of all the familiar 
solutions it is unquestionably the best for 
the purposes of an ambitious novelist, as it 
offers a very wide range of possible develop- 
ment from a conventional starting point. 


These answers to the question, “What 
will he do, now that he knows?” naturally 
suggest themselves to every novelist when 
he faces this well-worn situation. Just as 
naturally, they suggest themselves to every 
reader before the novelist takes his pick. 
That’s the point you must remember every 
time you choose, as usually you must, a 
common situation that presents a familiar 
problem. Your reader knows the obvious 
lines of development just as well as you 
do. No matter how good your actual writ- 
ing may be, there won’t be much of a story 
if the reader finds that your plot, as you 
build it up, is only one of the alternative 
plots already in his own mind. The authors 
who successfully employ these shopworn 
solutions make them acceptable by unusual 
twists, which persuade the reader that, after 
all, he had only a hazy idea of how it was 
ali going to come out. 

But Maugham does a great deal better 
than that. He discards all the usual ways 
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Current Needs of New York 
Book Publishers 


By AuGusr LENNIGER 


T the request of the editor of Wxirer’s Dicest I have interviewed the editors 
of several prominent New York publishing houses, and below quote their 
statements which should be of material assistance to writers working on, 

or considering the writing of book-length material. Note that each publisher has 
certain preferences and dislikes. 

Robert McBride & Co., 7 West 16th St., New York. Mr. Richard B. 
Glaenzer, editor, says: “In fiction we are tired of the abnormal emphasis being 
stressed on sex. We need good novels that appeal to the general reading public; 
not necessarily ‘best sellers,’ although we are always looking for the outstand- 
ingly good book which will reach this class. We are avoiding the modern trend 
toward sensationalism, which although interesting, we feel is not long going to 
maintain its popularity. 

“We are also very much interested in travel books covering the possibilities 
of South America. Not stereotyped accounts of Buenos Aires, Rio de Janiero, 
etc., but places that have not been covered. Not scientific or pseudo-scientific, 
but understandable by the average reader and instructive for the person seeking 
travel in South America. 

“But what we need most right now is good American biographies on well 
known and worthy figures who have been more or less overlooked. Not the 
popular superficial type, but really worth-while life histories.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mr. F. C. 
Dodd is editor. Mrs. Hastings of the editorial staff stresses the fact that any 
type of book will be considered according to merit more than type. 

“We are particularly interested in good first novels. And we also need young 
girls’ stories from the angle of the sixteen-year-old. We are very desirous of 
getting modern types of books which are so popular.” 

Century Co., 353 4th Avenue, New York. Mr. Lyman B. Sturgis, editor, 
says: “We are not limited to any particular kind of book. All submissions are 
read carefully and considered from the standpoint of merit rather than type.” 

They are not particularly interested in verse, Belle Lettres, or essays. They 
use more non-fiction than fiction. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mr. Merton S. Yew- 
dale, editor, says: ‘We are publishers of general literature. We seek particularly 
books of a high literary merit in all branches of literature. We publish adult 
fiction, with a preference for novels of permanent literary value, similar to the 
works of Sheila Kaye-Smith. We are also partial to the mystery and detective 
story of quality. Our Children’s Department is open to both fiction and non- 
fiction for young readers, and collections of poems like Milne’s ‘When We Were 
Very Young,’ are specially welcome. 

We specialize in books of fiction, romance, travel, fine arts, aesthetics, 
biography, reminiscence, belle lettres, history, science, psychology, psychics, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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of handling the situation, chooses one that is 
distinctly his own, and scores another hit 
by the same trick of not telling everything. 
Walter is a strange creature, pretty much 
of an unknown quantity to the reader, as he 
is to Kitty. He is dominated by morbid, 
passionate love of the woman who cheated 
him more cruelly by marrying him than she 
did by her subsequent adultery, and yet he 
is not her slave. He is captain of his soul, 
whose tenebrous recesses the reader never 
fully explores. For that’s what Maugham 
leaves out, or only suggests inferentially, in 
his masterly effort to gain suspense. He 
tells us what Walter does, but not why he 
does it. Walter, threatening divorce, forces 
his wife to accompany him to a cholera- 
stricken Chinese city and live with him 
there while he is fighting the epidemic. 
That’s his novel answer to the old question, 
“What will he do, now that he knows?” 


HE ambitious but technically inexpert 

novelist, all at sea about plot-building, 
should consider this very deeply, so that 
he may perceive exactly what Maugham has 
done, and how he has done it. For many 
chapterettes the reader’s interest is aroused 
and deepened through the simple withhold- 
ing of one piece of information. He is 
forced to wonder about two points of para- 
mount concern in such a story—“Does Wal- 
ter know ?” and, “What will Walter do when 
he does know?” Then, when at last Walter 
presents his ultimatum and takes command 
of the situation, another very important 
thing is left out. It is important because it 
is left out; because leaving it out builds up 
the plot powerfully. If Maugham put it in, 
it would not be important or strong. If he 
told us plainly what was in Walter’s mind 
—why he forced Kitty to go to Mei-tan-fu, 
and what he expected and wished to hap- 
pen to her there—the story would be robbed 
of the best part of its suspense over a great 
stretch of its length, and it would degenerate 
into rather crude and obvious melodrama, 
with Walter figuring as an unbelievable 
monster in the eyes of most readers. But 
allowing us to guess Walter’s hidden motive 
—if we can—builds up the fiction interest 
by making us ponder two new and vital 
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questions through many more chapterettes 
—first, what is going to happen to Kitty 
in the cholera-stricken city and, second, 
what does Walter want to happen, and what 
may he possibly contrive shall happen? 
There is, of course, always in the reader’s 
mind the alternative idea that Walter, in- 
spired by noble motives, may be subjecting 
his wife to a trial by fire that will smelt the 
dross out of her character and leave refined 
gold. 

This isn’t so, as the author shows the 
acute reader pretty plainly at the right time. 
Kitty believes that her husband has brought 
her to Mei-tan-fu to die; brought her there 
in the hope and conviction that she will catch 
the cholera. She doesn’t catch it. He does, 
and dies. As he gives up the ghost, Maug- 
ham cleverly solves the question, “What did 
Walter really intend?” without making a 
blunt and definite statement. It is done in- 
ferentially. Walter’s dying words are a 
quotation of the last line of Goldsmith’s 
“Elegy on a Mad Dog”—‘The dog it was 
that died.” The poem, as readers may re- 
member, is a humorous skit about a man 
who was bitten by a mad dog, and it ends 
surprisingly : 

“The man recovered from the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 
The inference, of course, is what Walter 
saw himself in his last moments as a mad 
dog who had tried in vain to bite Kitty 
fatally, but “the dog it was that died.” 

This Walter phase of the story, with all 
its development and its drama, would be 
plot enough and climax enough for most 
novelists. But here’s where plot-building 
comes in—when you are dealing with a mas- 
ter builder. Maugham doesn’t really care 
much about Walter. It isn’t Walter’s story ; 
it is Kitty’s. The most important develop- 
ment takes place after his death, when Kitty 
fails to be true to herself at the climax, and 
then reaches the heights—her heights—as 
the logical result of her very degradation. 


THE careful, intelligent, perceptive reader 

of “The Painted Veil” will not fail to be 

impressed by the masterly manner in which 

Maugham handles viewpoint, using it 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Selling “Handy Kinks” 


Ideas for Them are Everywhere—Watching the Garageman; In the 
Kitchen — Keep Your Note-Book Handy 
and Jot Them Down 


By Dicx Coie 


VEN the writer who has jumped the 

hurdles into the editor’s domain never 
fails to get a thrill when the postman de- 
livers a letter with a publisher’s return ad- 
dress in the upper lefthand corner. If a 
paper clip is felt through the envelope, one 
is filled with joyful anticipation. When the 
folded sheet is withdrawn, and a “Pay to 
the Order of” oblong slip of colored paper 
is held under the clip, gee, “ain’t it a grand 
and glorious feeling!” 

A check! Perhaps not a three figure one, 
but a check, nevertheless. The insignia of 
productive work! Of course, a $100 plus 
check is very nice to receive. But I have 
found that $100 plus checks usually rep- 
resent only fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion for effort expended. In the non-fiction 
writing field, where one must embellish one’s 
text with photographs and original draw- 
ings, there is an added overhead expense 
with which the fiction writer does not have 
to contend. So the face value of a check is 
not “all velvet.” 

However, I work a little side-line which 
returns sufficient revenue to meet any over- 
head—and leaves something “to boot.” Any 
writer—fiction or non-fiction—can do the 
same. The side-line? Contributing “handy 
kinks” to magazines in the Popular Me- 
chanics, Modern Mechanics, Popular Science 
Monthly field; to newspaper departments; 
to farm journals; to trade journals. The 
field is very broad; the market almost limit- 
less. From actual check of my time, I have 
found that, pro rata, it is easier to get a 
$100 bill from a group of “handy kinks” 
than from a single article. A $5.00 “handy 
kink” can be prepared in fifteen minutes— 
$20.00 an hour. Good money! 


Popular Mechanics, Modern Mechanics, 
and Popular Science Monthly pay from 
$3.00 to $20.00 for articles of 100 to 250 
words. My records show the sales of over 
one hundred “kinks” to Popular Mechanics 
alone, at an average price of $4.55. Many 
of these were not even illustrated. Some 
consisted of less than fifty words. The 
word rate for the lot was considerably more 
than five cents a word. 


BVERYBODY, whether writer or not, is 
in possession of a number of original 
“handy kinks”—some tricky way of doing 
some particular thing. Perhaps it is some- 
thing about the house; about the farm or 
summer cottage; it may pertain to sports— 
fishing, hunting, boating. Or it may be 
about one’s car. The “handy kink” field is 
wide and diversified. One may tell of a 
new way to sew a button on a shirt; an 
easier way to skin an eel; or how to fix a 
balky farm tractor. There is a ready market 
for anything with a touch of originality. 

Many writers have not touched upon this 
field, believing, no doubt, that it is essential 
to submit drawings for reproduction, be- 
cause the “handy kinks” in the “mechanics” 
magazines are usually illustrated. Such is 
not the case. The editors buy the idea. If 
an illustration is to be used to embellish the 
text, the art department of the magazine 
prepares the sketch. 

However, editors show a preference for 
“kinks” which can be illustrated with a 
simple drawing that instantly visualizes the 
idea to the layman. It is well for the con- 
tributor to send in a rough sketch, if such 
a sketch will aid in cutting down the ex- 
planatory text. It is a total waste of time 
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to prep>re an elaborate, carefully lettered 
drawing 1. reproduction. Regardless of 
the nicety 0. uch a drawing, it will be re- 
lrav~ y the art department of any of the 
“mechanics” magazines, to preserve uni- 
formity of style and lettering throughout the 
magazine pages. 

No elaboration is necessary in preparing 
a “handy kink.” If a sketch is to be used, 
draw it on the upper part of a sheet of 
ordinary bond paper. Write the text matter 
beneath the sketch. Be terse. Do not use 
a single superfluous word. State the pur- 
pose and advantage of your “kink” as briefly 
as possible. Let the sketch do the describ- 
ing and suggest the construction, Here’s a 
sample of a “handy kink” as submitted to 
the editor. 

















SUBSTITUTE FOR WATER BAG 


Nearly everyone knows the value of a water bag for 
providing a cool drink when ice is not to be had. If 
a water bag is not at hand, a good substitute, employ- 
ing the principle of the desert water bag, can be had 
by wrapping wet towels around a pail of water and 
suspending it in a breeze. The ends of the towels 
should overlap the rim of the pail and dip into the 
water. The capillary property of the toweling draws 
up sufficient water to keep the cloth always moist. 
The evaporation of the water in the towels cools the 
contents of the pail. It is well to cover the pail with 
a piece of card-board to keep out insects and dust. It 
is best to suspend the pail on a long rope from a limb 
of a tree. If no breeze is blowing, the pail can be 
swung to facilitate the cooling effect. 


This fairly exemplifies the crudeness and 
simplicity of preparing a “handy kink.” 


NOVELTY is the key-note of “handy 

kinks.” Novelty is exemplified in 
“kink” —“Old Bottle Caps Help Catch 
Fish.” Laugh, reader, laugh! Not only 
did this “kink” catch fish, but also a $5.00 
check. 

I might mention that the use of this bottle 
cap trolling gear is one of my pet fish stories, 
but I haven’t yet found a single fisherman 
who will believe it. Yet it is the “gospel 
truth.” The location was Lewis Lake in 
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Yellowstone Park. Some day, with the aid 
of Sir Conan Doyle, I shall summon Izaak 
Walton from his happy fishing grounds, 
and we shall sojourn at Lewis Lake to prove 
my fish story. Then Izaak can make post- 
entry in his immortal book. 

“Handy kinks?’ They’re everywhere. 
A dozen times I’ve thought I’d reached the 
limit—had absorbed the field. But scarcely 
a day passes that I do not come across some- 
thing new. I always carry a notebook and 
jot down an idea when I catch one. When 
the battery man changes the battery in my 
car, I watch him. His clumsy juggling of 
the battery suggests a way of making the 
handling easier. A “handy kink” is born. 
Likewise when a mechanic works on my car, 
or the vulcanizer patches a tube. The cord 
of friend wife’s vacuum-cleaner, like a 
story-book step-child, was “always in the 
way.” I found a more convenient way to 
coil it. Soon the “handy kink” stork paid 
another visit. The belt on the “missus” 
sewing machine was stretched and at the 
end of the adjustment. I soaked it in warm 
water. Dried it inthe sun. It shrank. Re- 
placed it. Good as new. “Handy kink” 
number three. 


ig takes no longer to prepare a “handy 

kink” than to smoke a cigarette. In fact, 
I often do both at one time. When I have 
accumulated about ten of them, I shoot ’em 
in. Often sell the lot of them the first time 
out. Always more than half. As I have 
said before, “handy kinks” are only a side- 
line, written in my spare moments. Yet I 
sell from fifteen to twenty every month for 
from $75.00 to $100.00. So it is a rather 
profitable side-line after all. 

Every one is in possession of “handy 
kinks.” Bring them to light. Write them 
up. Cultivate the art of analytic observa- 
tion. Carry a small note-book and jot down 
an idea when you catch one. When you 
see a person doing a job clumsily, think of 
how you would do it yourself. Write it up. 
If a “kink” embraces the slightest bit of 
originality, there is a ready market for it. 

Go to it, fellow-writer and “Good 
luck.” 
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Titles That 






Have “IT” 


Make Them Short, Sweet and Snappy. That’s the Public’s Orders 
for the 1930 Crop of Titles 


By Josepu T. BARLow 
Author of “This Business of Writing” 


UPPOSE yourself a reader, not a 

writer (by hypothesis). You have 
picked up a magazine prepared for an hour 
of interesting fiction. Indeed, you could 
not enter a more énjoyable pursuit. It is 
just this enjoyment you seek, but where, 
of the two hundred pages of the magazine, 
will you find the proper entertainment? 

You thumb page after page . . . pass- 
ing advertisements, editorials, photographs 

: and, now just what does make you 
finally deside to read “So Big” by Edna 
Ferber? Surely the author’s name has a 
great deal to do with it but nine 
times out of ten, the title of the story makes 
up your mind for you. 

The story’s title is like a headline on an 
ad; it’s the bait a magnate to draw 
passersby into its entertaining midst. You 
will pass up a story called “Today” to read 
one, called “Tomorrow.” Why does one look 
“appetizing” while the other fails to make 
your literary mouth water? 

To appreciate its value, you need but 
look at any magazine and note the amount 
of space given to the title. Compare the 
size of type with that of the rest of the 
story. The judicious editor, you will see, 
realizes the value of a magnetic title. He 
embellishes it with hand lettering; he deco- 
rates it with illustrations he always 
uses it as bait a banner marking 
the goal for your perusing eye. 

So, Tyro, run, don’t walk, to a catchy 
title. Make your title leap out and catch 
the reader. Make it say, “Here, you, this 
is the story you’re looking for” . . . and 
you'll find it says that to the editor every 
time it says it to the reader. Editors are 
on the gui vive for catchy titles ... . for 
titles with “IT” sell magazines. Want 


proof? Then just stand at the magazine 
rack in any book store or station. Watch 
Miss So-and-so pick up a magazine, run 
through it hastily and lay it down to pick 
up another and another, and an- 
other. Until finally her thumb stops, and 
as she marks the place, she pays for the 
magazine, She didn’t have time to read the 
story. Nor was she sold by the art work, 
for each story is ably illustrated. She was 
sold by the two or three words that made 
up the title. 


ET this be your slogan in writing titles. 

Make your titles short, sweet and snappy. 
Short so they can be caught at a glance as 
the reader thumbs through the magazine; 
sweet in a sense of charm and personality ; 
snappy to pique curiosity and suggest ex- 
citement or emotion to the reader. Study 
for yourself which story you would read 
first: “The Father,’ by Bjornsen, or “The 
Gay Old Dog,” by Ferber. Why take a 
chance on a story called “Two Friends” 
when you can read “The Mountain Comes 
to Scattergood?” 

In many instances, it was title alone that 
suggested plot and caused the story to be 
written. If you will pardon a personal 
reference, I remember the first story I ever 
sold. It was called “The Climbing Beans,” 
and when I first started to develop the story, 
I had nothing but the title in mind. 
“Climbing” soon meant social climbing to 
me, and “Beans” was a common enough 
name to denote social climbers. The re- 
sult was a salable story. I have an idea 
that Octavus Roy Cohen wrote his “When 
Knighthood Was In Dutch” because he had 
hit upon that lucky title. 

But if you have a plot and no title, never 
let that prevent your writing. A title will 
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strike you when you least expect it—prob- 
ably while writing the story; possibly while 
you reread your first draft. But if you have 
done all that, and still can not find a suit- 
able title, there is a possibility that your 
story does not deserve a title: that is, that 
you have failed to delineate your characters, 
or to stimulate your action, and as a re- 
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day. Humorists especially are prone to 
jump at a a chance to use such words as 
“whoopee” or “ga-ga” or some other newly 
coined expression. 


THE best titles, you’ll find, are suggestive 
of the story they head. Thus, “The 
Man Who Would Be King’ was a title sug- 


sult, it is uninspiring 
even to the author. 
When such is the case, 
I suggest you put your 
story aside and forget 
it. After it is totally 
dismissed from your 
mind, or when you are 
working on something 
else entirely, you may 
hit on just the title you 
wanted. If not, you 
have no recourse but 
to write the story over, 
rebuilding the entire 
plot in your mind, and 
improving it to a point 
where it inspires a title. 

I would never advise 
the tyro to send in a 
story without a title. 
Nor one with a mere 
apology for a title. 
Editors in most cases 
do not care to trouble 
with the title, nor even 
to correspond regard- 
ing a jnew one. Hit 





eles. 
= 


HEN the best brains of the 

pants business emigrated to 
Hollywood some time ago, it took 
these gentlemen just about a 
month to discover the tremendous 
worth of a crackerjack title. Since 
then you and I and the rest of us 
have flocked by the millions to see 
mediocre movies which lured our 
seventy-five cents on the strength 
of a title. 

Hollywood has never forgotten 
that a good showman puts his best 
effort into his first impression. For 
this reason the titles of movies are 
perfect examples of “come-on” 
phraseology that will bait the pub- 
lic. Here are a few examples: 
Madame X, Sunny Side Up, Street 
Angel, Broadway, Seventh Heaven, 
The Ten Commandments, A Most 
Immoral Lady, The Love Racket, 
Behind the Make-Up and The 13th 
Chair. 

Writers can take a real lesson 
from the movies and put into the 
title of their own stories the same 
effort they put into writing the 
story itself. Remember the first 
thing an editor sees of your story 
is its title, There’s nothing better 
than a favorable impression when 
Mr. Editor begins to read your MS. 











gestive of Kipling’s 
story. Poe suggested 
ruin in his “The Fall 
of the House of 
Usher.’ When writ- 
ing love stories you will 
do well to suggest the 
theme in your title, for 
love is universal in in- 
terest and most readers 
look for just that 
theme. Your sugges- 
tion of love in the 
title will attract these 
readers to your story. 
Murder stories, like- 
wise, are usually obvi- 
ous by their titles. And 
they should be, for it 
is a ruse to lure a love- 
story-lover into a mur- 
der story, or to bother 
a detective-story-seek- 
er with a romance. You 
will find editors well ac- 
quainted with this rule, 
and they will seldom 
brook its infraction. 








upon a selling title first, and then send it 
away confidently. 


Many times an author will choose names 
for his characters that sound euphonious 
in the title. At one time it was “quite the 
thing” to call your story “Thomas Q. Adams 
at Oberlin,’ or “T. Ormand Gulliver Goes 
to the Circus.” At present one finds color 
a predominant note in titles i. €., 
“The Yellow Peril,’ “The Green Murder 
Case,” “The Red Knight of Germany.” So 
there are definite vogues in titles. They 
are tuned to the spirit of the times. A 
glance through popular magazines will re- 
veal the idioms and slang of our present 


In selecting a title, there is always the 
menace of sensationalism. If you are writ- 
ing for high class publications, you handicap 
your chances by resorting to titles like “The 
Madonna of the Sleeping Cars,’ or “The 
Hardboiled Virgin.” There are, of course, 
magazines seeking just such tarnished titles, 
just as there are newspapers which flaunt 
the blackest type about blackest deeds, and 
dismiss with minimum attention the news 
which is sought by papers like The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. If you are sure of 
your ground, you might get away with a 
“yellow” title. But whenever in doubt, 
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stay in the editor’s good grace with a title 
he need not fear running. 

Ofttimes it is both clever and appropriate 
to use a quotation for the title of your story. 
Other times a newspaper headline can be 
called to aid. But best of all is the catchy 
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title that springs from your own mind: one 
that is original, brief, pointed, suggestive 
and well-phrased. Some titles click and go 
a long way toward winning over the editors 

and a long long way toward winning 
over the public. 





Fresh and Shining Faces 
The Editor of “College Humor’ Comes Out Strong for the Pristine 
Efforts of His Contributors 


By H. N. Swanson 
Editor, College Humor 


JF THERE is any slogan I would adopt, 

if I believed in slogans, it would be one 
that ran something like this: “Let me buy 
an author’s first fifteen stories, and some 
other editor can buy the last eighty-five.” 
Things are at work in this magazine. They 
may be the wrong kind of things, but they 
mean action and movement and life. I can 
say this without conceit. Any place where 
a great number of first people are gathered, 
there is bound to be something of importance 
doing. All my part in it is to lead them out 
by the hand, and then retire to the wings 
while they do their stuff. That way lies 
rapture, 

Enthusiasm in American editing has been 
dying out ever since the days when duels 
were fought over paragraphs. (That always 
seemed unfair to me, having a near-sighted 
editor try to pot Old Subscriber, who was 
indignant over some question, such as 
Slavery or Free Silver.) I am, I’m afraid, 
a tub thumper, an enthusiast. I suppose I 
will continue to make myself foolish over 
writers entirely undeserving, but now and 
then I should think that I might be right. 

Last month I was thirty years old. It 
was more than a little sad. I refuse to 
wave farewell to my youth, but nevertheless 
my heart wonders if that isn’t a soft and 
lovely life. Everywhere about me youth is 
changing, going on, getting older, dying into 
maturity. This is the magazine which must 
be a permanent record of youth of the col- 
lege age, its achievements, its morals, 


fashions, tastes in the lively arts. I rather 
imagine the young men and women whose 
pictures appear in it will be leaders in their 
field tomorrow. I feel that when they are 
much older, they will delight in looking back 
to copies of this magazine—not for a revel 
in sentimentality, as a girl would sigh over 
an old dance program, but for a renewal 
of their vitality. It will be like seeing them- 
selves in a movie that was taken of them 
back when life was high and _ beautiful. 
(Hope I am not talking like a gentleman.) 

Does this mean that we are putting out 
a class magazine: namely, one for a very 
definite class and age? Yes, it most cer- 
tainly does. All the rest of you bennies 
read it at your own risk. 

* * * * * 

Warren Dennis, whose first story recently 
appeared in College Humor, writes, “In the 
fall of 1922 I was confined as a freshman in 
the basement of Miami University. After 
a bitter political fight, I gave up trying to 
be a dean of women and went Sigma Chi. 
Once had a job as deckhand on a banana 
boat plying between Florida and Cuba, but 
grew stoop-shouldered from dodging flying 
fish. Worked for two years on semi-weekly 
paper in Kentucky. I am writing fiction 
continually ; it’s purely a case of nervousness 
and the fact that I typewrite so easily. Am 
now twenty-five, but can see the time when 
I’ll be a hundred and twenty-five and every 
American citizen will have become a by- 
product of General Motors.” 
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Robert Louis Stevenson: A Symposium 


Fannie Hurst, Mary Austin, Rupert Hughes, Theodore Dresser, 
Frank Swinnerton, and Others Express Their Opinions 
Regarding His Works and Literary Style—They 
Both Attack and Champion Him 


By JuLian R. MEADE 


HE reaction of contemporary authors 
to the work and method of Robert 
Louis Stevenson should be of interest to 
every one concerned with the craft of writ- 
ing. The debate over Stevenson’s artistic 
status involves a_ vital 


‘“T have never liked Stevenson’s books,” 
said Joseph Hergesheimer. “He seems to 
me vaguely hidden in a kind of hypocritical 
veil. At the same time he was too damned 
intimate about his various disabilities with 
the world in general.” 





question: Should a young 
author serve a conscious 
apprenticeship to estab- 
lished craftsmen? Steven- 
son played the sedulous 
ape to Hazlitt and Lamb, 
Edith Wharton is said to 
have once imitated Henry 
James, Katherine Mans- 
field admitted her debt to 
Anton Chekov, Gals- 
worthy was influenced by 
Turgeneff-the story is un- 
ending. Were they right 
in so doing? 

This subject has incited 
arguments among mem- 
bers of the writing pro- 
fession for many years. 
The ensuing statements I have gathered to 
reflect the variety of opinions maintained. 
Stevenson has been championed by Rupert 
Hughes, Fannie Hurst, Martha Ostenso, 
Kathleen Norris, Mary Austin; he has been 
attacked by Theodore Dreiser, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Frank Swinnerton and a few 
others. 

“Treasure Island,” said Theodore Dreiser, 
“is an excellent children’s book, but aside 
from that Stevenson is of little importance 
save, perhaps, as an easily dissected mo/el 
in a rhetoric laboratory.” 








ROBERT LOuIS 
STEVENSON 


Courtesy Cincinnati Enquirer 


The appraisal of Louis 
Bromfield was somewhat 
less caustic: “I have never 
been a_ whole-heartedly 
passionate admirer of 
Stevenson. | always have 
admired his versatility and 
his genius for telling a 
story, but outside of 
“Treasure Island” and the 
bizarre “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” there are few 
characters which I, at 
least (and the fault may 
be mine), remember with 
any degree of enthusiasm 
and clarity. As to his 
style, it is doubtless ad- 
mirable, but for me it did 
what style often does—superimpose a layer 
of the literary and artificial upon the sub- 
stance of a book. It always has seemed to 
me that Stevenson just missed being among 
the great writers of the Grand Tradition in 
Anglo-Saxon literature. For me the fault 
was his ‘literariness’.” It barred him from 
the ranks of Fielding, Defoe, Thackeray, 
Dickens and the others. 





HEN I wrote to the English novelist, 
Frank Swinnerten, of the recent de- 
preciation of Stevenson, he replied: “I am 
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afraid I must plead guilty to being one of 
the modern critics to whom you refer, since 
my book on Stevenson, first published in 
1914, and reprinted in America in 1923, is 
supposed to have led the assault upon 
Stevenson’s reputation. But if that book is 
read with understanding, it will be seen that 
I regard Stevenson as a great writer—espe- 
cially of the later and less admired essays 
and novels. I think he was steadily getting 
better and better; and, after all, such dis- 
paraging comments as I or any other person 
may have made or may make will not alter 
the verdict of the future. What I tried to 
suggest was that some of his worst work 
had been exalted at the expense of his best 
work. This I still believe. But his best 
work seems to me magnificent. As a stylist, 
he seems to have had too little robustness 
to be among the greatest ; but, making every 
reservation, he remains a great writer who 
will be read and loved long after his less 
enthusiastic critics (including myself) have 
passed into mouldering oblivion.” 

“Stevenson,” said Fannie Hurst, “frankly 
liked style for its own sake and was not even 
averse to a pyrotechnical display of rhetoric. 
He must weather what in my opinion are 
only the temporary indictments of a tem- 
porary school of critics to whom the differ- 
ence between flexible English and ‘fine writ- 
ing’ is not always discernible. Personally, I 
have always taken Stevenson’s ‘sedulous ape’ 
method, as described by him, to be merely a 
facetious, self-conscious explanation of a 
man unable to account for his own great 
powers.” 

“Every one can afford to read Stevenson 
nowadays and nobody can afford not to 
read him,” said Kathleen Norris. “When 
would-be writers ask me about achieving 
style, I always begin with: ‘Read Steven- 
son! He is everybody’s easy road to an 
appreciation of beautiful words matchlessly 
assembled.’ And I am glad he still has his 
defenders.” 

More praise came from Julia Peterkin: 
“It seems to me that Stevenson's skill in 
choosing and using words was no less than 
his sense of form. And surely he was a 
marvelous craftsman.” 
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And Martha Ostenso: “Stevenson is too 
deeply imbedded in the imagination of my 
childhood for me ever to tolerate any de- 
preciation of him. Moreover, he has never 
failed me in my maturer years.” 


SOMEWHAT different was the verdict of 

Gertrude Atherton: “Stevenson was 
undoubtedly a fine stylist and had acquired 
the art of holding the attention of the reader, 
no matter what he wrote. However, he 
never seemed to me to possess the magic of 
the born story teller. But that he achieved 
so much without the authentic gift should 
be a matter for encouragement to thousands 
of clever aspirants more dowered with in- 
tellect than the irresistible impulse to write 
fiction.” 

The reply of one of our most eminent 
poets, Edwin Arlington Robinson, was: “I 
always have dismissed Stevenson’s literary 
confessions along with Poe’s elaborate 
hocus-pocus about the genesis of ‘The 
Raven.’ Some of Stevenson’s early work 
is painfully self-conscious, but no amount 
of sedulous aping could have produced 
‘Treasure Island. He was precociously 
aware of having been born to write and was 
naturally fastidious with words.” 

An inspiring criticism is that of the 
biographer, Gamaliel Bradford: ‘My im- 
pression is that with Stevenson, as with 
Pater and even with the much greater Flau- 
bert, there was a little too much preoccupa- 
tion with the how. A man may give as 
much time and thought to correcting as he 
likes and has the artistic patience for, but 
it seems to me that the best and greatest 
results are obtained by an intense pre- 
occupation with the object, whatever it may 
be, letting the expression take care of itself. 
Let a man think with all the breadth and 
feel and live with all the passion and power 
that is in him, whether in his own life or in 
that of others, then let the result pour out 
of him with all the richness and beauty that 
it can find for itself. If he does not produce 
great art in this way, I doubt if he can, no 
matter how much he reflects and labors.” 

“Stevenson suffered from _ imitation,” 
maintained Walter Prichard Eaton, “in the 
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sense that he was affected by the prevailing 
fashion of somewhat artificial prose.” But, 
according to this critic, he was in the same 
category with Pater, Meredith and Carlyle. 

Thorough and astute was the verdict of 
Mary Austin, who has made a study of 
genius: “Stevenson is one of those writers 
who by the immortal freshness of his youth- 
ful quality is due to have vented against 
him whatever grudge a given generation has 
against the youth of its own time. So in this 
one, by virtue of being one of the few that 
occupy the approaches to literature between 
immaturity and adulthood, he is blamed for 
lending to that period what the youth of 
today most lacks; the grace, the clarity, the 
spiritual discipline of literary style. That 
he learned to write by entering imitatively 
into the method and the achievement of the 
supreme stylists, is no more than every 
generation should expect of itself, digesting 
the wisdom of the past into the suavity and 
strength of the present. I have long sus- 
pected that much of the supposed indigesti- 
bility of modern experience and the result- 
ing colicky condition of youthful psychology, 
is due less to any quality which distinguishes 
modern experience from experience of the 
past, than to incompetencies of preparation 
and presentation, through the general mod- 
ern refusal to enter participatingly into the 
discipline of style. The perennial quality of 
Stevenson is the best evidence we have of 
the way to go about the approaches to adult- 
hood so that they may nourish the larger 
spiritual appreciations.” 


ND Rupert Hughes: “A certain reaction 

against Stevenson’s glory as a stylist was 
inevitable. The fame of all artists who at- 
tain fame at all seems to go through these 
stages: apprenticeship with more or less 
conscious imitation, a struggle for life, then 
‘discovery’ by some enthusiast, formation of 
a clique, a cult, growth of public apprecia- 
tion, desertion by those who hate what is 
popular (a kind of crowd-fear), assault by 
those critics who must always name some 
new favorite, attack by the second-line critics 
who ape the first-line, diminished artistic 
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prestige, neglect, revival, a classic dignity, 
and finally what is known as ‘immortality.’ 

“Shakespeare went through every phase of 
it. Conrad has recently repeated the pro- 
cess: after the high-art critics hailed him as 
supreme so loudly that the public took him 
up and he became a best seller. 

“Raphael went through it. Rodin is now 
in the stage of disapproval as ‘bourgeois.’ 

“The critic who ‘discovered’ and ‘made’ 
Dostoievski turned against him and called 
every new novel of his a ‘calamity,’ but he 
seems now to be secure. 

“What posterity will say of Stevenson only 
posterity can tell, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that he will flower as a hardy perennial. 
He has undeniable individuality and there 
is so much vision in his works, such power 
of making what he saw seen, so much love 
of beautiful word-braiding without extrava- 
gance, so much plot and action of the sort 
that Homer and Shakespeare loved, so much 
personality of style, that he is surely worthy 
of immortality. If posterity does not relish 
him, the more fool posterity.” 





HE original manuscript of “The Desert 

of Love” lies at the bottom of the Medi- 
terranean. Francois Mauriac, the author, 
who is an active yachtsman, was sailing his 
thirty-foot skiff a few miles off Nice, 
France, when a sudden squall came up 
which capsized and sunk his boat. The very 
much annoyed and wet author, after floun- 
dering in the water for nearly an hour, was 
picked up by a fishing smack, but the manu- 
script of “The Desert of Love’ which was 
on board, went down with the boat. 

After this adventure Francois Mauriac 
vowed that he would never sail a boat car- 
rying the only copy of a mansucript. Before 
his immersion, Mr. Mauriac had made a 
habit of using his skiff as a quiet place to 
correct his writings. 

Fortunately the notes Mr. Mauriac had 
used in writing his book were. safe ashore 
but as he had no finished draft he was forced 
to rewrite the entire book. 

“The Desert of Love” is the story of a 
father’s and son’s love for the same woman 
and is published in Covici, France. 
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Fiction Takes Wing 


The Third of a Series of Articles Analyzing the Contents and Outlin- 
ing the Requirements of the Air Magazines, and Suggesting 
the Limitless Possibilities of Aviation in Fiction 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


Air Trails 


IR TRAILS, a 

Street & Smith 
magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, 
is a fine market for 
the air writer. Editor 
Chadwick prefers 
unusual aviation 
stories of modern 
tone. The tempo of 
its fiction while 
swift, allows greater 
latitude and a better style than some of the 
other air magazines. 

“I want stories that have real human in- 
terest and convincing characterization,” 
says Paul Chadwick. “I avoid the con- 
ventional plots where realism is sacrificed 
for sheer action. The policy of Air Trails 
is to present in vivid, well-written fiction the 
spirit of high courage and adventurous con- 
quest which mark aviation’s history.” 

The December issue features a gangster 
novelette entitled “Rocketing Racketeers” by 
Eustace L. Adams. Frank Challis, gypsy 
pilot just arrived at Chicago is kidnapped 
from an airport and his plane destroyed by 
gangsters. His courage in their hands 
piques the interest of “Flash” McCoy, gang- 
ster chieftain, who offers him a new plane 
and ten thousand dollars to boot if he will 
bomb the hang out of a rival gang in Can- 
ada who have usurped his rum-running 
racket. Realizing he is in their power and 
that this is the only way he can hope for 
restitution of his destroyed plane, Challis 
agrees, and eases his conscience in the 
thought that those to be destroyed are ruth- 
less outlaws. 





PAUL CHADWICK 


While in conference with McCoy, Challis 
meets Barbara Lawrence who has come to 
plead with the gangster to save her father 
from McCoy’s ruinous extortion. McCoy 
takes too much of a liking to the girl to suit 
Grant Challis. McCoy shrewdly makes an 
appointment to meet her in Ceasar the next 
evening. Challis gets into a fight with one 
of the gangsters over Barbara, much to Mc- 
Coy’s amusement, but the girl leaves un- 
harmed. 

Then McCoy learns that the rival gang 
is planning an air raid on Ceasar the next 
evening, just as he had planned for them. 
Challis, with his new fighting plane is the 
only one who can prevent the town’s de- 
struction. He knows that, temporarily at 
least, he has McCoy in his power, and 
makes him promise not to meet Barbara. 
And he calls up Barbara and tells her not 
to go to Ceasar that night. But Miss Law- 
rence has a will of her own. 

Knowing that his life won’t be safe a 
minute after he has warded off the raiders, 
and learning that despite his promise Mc- 
Coy is with Barbara, Challis pulls off a dar- 
ing rescue. With the girl in the plane he 
shoots down the attackers, then flies on to 
New York, for he dare not land with her 
near Chicago. When safely on Long Is- 
land, explanations are of course in order 
and he proves himself not a gangster; they 
learn that Flash McCoy was “taken for a 
ride” with several of his henchmen, and 
Grant blurts a very unromantic proposal. 

“T notice that in your feature story you 
permit quite a dash of romance,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, if it is virile and of secondary im- 
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portance to the plot,” Mr. Chadwick re- 
plied. “Of course the tone of Air Trails is 
essentially masculine, and all stories are pre- 
dominantly from the man’s viewpoint.” 


“THE LAST PATROL,” by Jackson 

Scholz, is a short concerning naval flyers 
in Florida waters. For weeks the “Living- 
ston” and its scout planes have been search- 
ing for a store of guns and ammunition col- 
lected by outlaws for starting a Central 
American revolution. Jiggs Neely, whose 
young brother is in the country affected, 
sets off with the other planes on a last des- 
perate patrol to find the munitions. On his 
way home after futile search he sees a flash 
of light in a small bay at the edge of the 
Everglades. He follows a hunch and de- 
scends. He finds an armed plane hidden 
there, and barely manages to overpower its 
pilot who all but shot him down in cold 
blood. He impersonates him and flies the 
other’s plane to an abandoned wreck. But 
here he is recognized and captured. The 
outlaws plan a horrid death for him; he 
is tied by a noose about his neck to one of 
the pontoons, and his arms and legs bound. 
When in midair he will undoubtedly be 
thrown off and hang himself. When the 
plane is in flight he takes the desperate 
chance of wiggling out on the slippery pon- 
toon into the arc of the propellor, and by 
extending his bound hands toward the razor- 
keen blade, severs his bonds; then he climbs 
to the cockpit and overpowers his captor. 
Meanwhile, the deserted ship, cleverly re- 
fitted by the smugglers, has started full 
steam for its destination. Neely returns to 
the “Livingston” and with his information 
the shipment of arms is quickly put to an 
end. 

The subtle difference between this and 
an ordinary action yarn found in other mag- 
azines is perhaps in the use of suggestion— 
note these closing paragraphs : 

“Your exploit, Lieutenant Neely,” 
the Captain observed when Jiggs had 
finished, “seems to have been inspired 
by some great outside force.” 

Jiggs flushed with embarrassment. 

“Possibly it was, sir,” he admitted 
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simply, but offered no further explana- 

tion. It would make a great yarn, he 

reflected happily, to tell the Kid. 

It is in fine points of characterization 
such as this that the line of demarcation 
separates the ordinary from the outstand- 
ingly written story. 


“AIR FEEL,” by William E. Barrett, is 
"an instruction field story. It is writ- 
ten in the first person in a semi-humorous 
style. The principal feature of its plot is 
that the student becomes “ground shy” when 
he goes up for a “solo,” and another stu- 
dent who has had little more training him- 
self makes a heroic mid-air jump from one 
plane to another and takes over the con- 
trols, landing it safely. 

“Cloud Gold” by Raoul Whitfield is a 
complete novelette, containing characters 
which Mr. Whitfield is running through 
other stories. When a writer becomes well 
enough known and can create characters 
who are appealing, it is often profitable to 
run them through a series of stories that 
have no definite connection and are each 
complete in themself. Such characters often 
become quite popular with magazine read- 
ers who continually demand more of their 
exploits. An author who can create such 
characters is, to put it in the current idiom, 
‘sitting pretty.” He very frequently is later 
able to loosely connect the stories and place 
them as a book. 

“Buck” Kent and Lou Parrish are such a 
pair of characters. Sky adventurers looking 
for trouble. Kent receives a mysterious 
message offering him $200 a day for at least 
ten days and a bonus of $5000 if the venture 
is successful. He keeps the appointment 
suggested, and is surprised to meet « very 
pretty girl who informs him that the mis- 
sion is to retrieve supposed treas: re in 
Lower California. Rivals offer Ken more 
to keep out of the girl’s employ, but they 
give him marked bills. Kent and Parrish 
fly into Mexico to place agreed; they are 
attacked by another plane and shot down 
because they refrain from firing back as the 
girl is aboard, presumably a captive. They 
repair the damage, are joined by Dan 
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Parker, a friend who recommended them 
to the girl. She is the daughter of Charles 
Bruce—of the Bruce Airlines. She’d gotten 
a map showing treasure buried in a ruined 
mission in the mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and despite her father’s dissuasion 
had taken up search for the treasure. 
Agueda, who gave Kent the marked bills, 
is a crook. She had started for the mis- 
sion in an air liner piloted by a “green” 
youngster, and Parker’s surmise is that 
Agueda’s crowd had captured them when 
Kent and Parish tell of the plane shooting 
them down. 

Kent and Parrish set out with their Ryan- 
engined plane and Parker with his Waco 
to overtake the airliner. They sight it just 
before reaching the ruined mission. Both 
parties land; Kent and Parrish set out for 
the mission, leaving Parker to guard the 
planes. They are captured by the Mexicans, 
and find the girl and the young aviator also 
in their clutches. But Parker comes to the 
rescue from the air. When the battle smoke 
clears away they learn that the treasure is 
a myth or has long been rifled. 

The average writer would have had the 
hero, Kent, win the girl. But Mr. Whitfield 
saves his two air adventurers for further 
exploits and achieves the same, if not 
greater, effect by avoiding the conventional : 

***Buck was staring beyond Lou 
Parrish, Lou turned his head. 

Fifty yards away, in the full glare of 
the moonlight a man held a girl in his 
arms. He held her tightly. And she 
didn’t seem to mind it. Buck drew a 
deep breath, then whistled softly. 

“Joe Turnbull—may be a _ green 
pilot,” he muttered with an effort, “but 
in some things—he’s a smooth worker !” 
Writers aiming at Air Trails with stories 

entailing a woman interest would do well to 
study those used which will suggest just 
how much of it an action story can carry. 
Too often they become sentimental. 


“THE CHUTE JUMPER,” by Bernard 

Lee Penrose, presents a vivid picture 
of the daring exploits necessary to the film- 
ing of an air-war picture which the theatre- 
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going public little realizes or appreciates. 
The story starts off with a thrilling air battle 
in which a Zeppelin and numerous planes 
are shot down in flames, the pilots waiting 
until out of range of the clicking cameras in 
other planes before taking to their para- 


chutes. From a point of vantage “Slim” 
Croasdale and his partner, Mal Fraser, 
watch. They have brought Betty Holmes 
across the continent to pay her movie star 
fiancé a surprise visit. 

“Slim” is offered a daredevil task of 
jumping from a plane with a coat over his 
parachute pack until he is out of range of 
the cameras, in order to realistically film a 
scene in which a sky spy sacrifices his life 
so that his information will reach headquar- 
ters. Against Mal’s protests he accepts. 
He does the stunt once and is almost killed 
as the chute fails to open until he is very 
near the ground. Then he is matter-of- 
factly informed that the scene didn’t “take” 
and he has to do it again. 

Most writers would have ended it there. 
But this author brings in a surprise. While 
“Slim” is in the cockpit out of sight, slipping 
into his harness, Mal receives a curt order 
to throw up his hands. Slim, peering over 
the edge, sees him backed away from the 
plane by a bandit with a gun in hand. A 
cry rings out over the field, “Stop that man, 
he has the payroll.” The plane takes off, 
the bandit unaware of Slim’s presence 
aboard. In the air, Slim attempts to tackle 
him, but is unsuccessful, The bandit keeps 
him at bay at the point of the Colt. Slim 
repeats the stunt of jumping with the coat 
over his chute, and this time it’s easier. 

Meanwhile Mal Fraser and other pilots 
force the bandit down. He crashes near 
where Slim has dropped. Slim overpowers 
him and recovers the stolen payroll. Then 
the bandit says something in a desperate, 
gasping voice; both men jump to their feet, 
the bandit flees, and Slim trips Mal Fraser 
who is foremost in pursuit, and thereby for- 
feits the $5,000 reward offered by the film 
company for his conviction. 

Again that subtle suggestion of romance, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Put Your Temperament Into Your Work; I Am Always 
Guided by My Own Interests and Write of 
Nothing With Which I Am Not Familiar 


By Erma EurvicH LEVINGER 


Author of Several Volumes of Children’s Stories and Stage Plays, 
and Contributor to The Forum, The Sentinel, etc. 


i A shabby little red note book where I 
set down my earnings in a manner which 
would drive any self-respecting expert ac- 
countant to suicide, the records of a year’s 
writing never run under $1,000; sometimes 
the total is almost twice that much. These 
dollars paid for work accomplished in time 
actually snatched from housework, social 
duties and the care of three lively offspring. 
They have accumulated, I believe, because 
I have learned the art of turning a spare 
half hour into two typed pages, plus the 
sense of picking up my material any place 
at any time, plus the sense of re-using said 
material in a multitude of ways. 

First for the sense of what I can turn 
into a story, a play, or an article. I am 
always guided by my own interests; as there 
are sO many amusing things to write about, 
why waste energy on material which doesn’t 
interest me personally. A few years ago a 
Little Theatre group in New York offered a 
substantial prize for a one act play with only 
women actors. Now I always have been a 
Lincoln fan. I had just seen a cartoon pic- 
turing two backwoodsmen gossiping; one of 
them remarks: “Not much news down our 
way. A new barn’s going up and Tom 
Lincoln’s got a boy.” I built up my play 
about that one idea; the sympathetic neigh- 
bor women who wondered what shiftless 
Tom Lincoln would do with another mouth 
to feed; Nancy Hanks, the pioneer mother, 
hoping that in time her son might become 
a preacher—or even a lawyer. 

The same idea served for the plot of a 
Lincoln story, a slum mother whose baby 





was born on Lincoln’s birthday. A visit to 
the house where Lincoln died gave me an- 
other plot. Later I wrote the story of Lin- 
coln’s death as seen through a child’s eyes; 
the same story, when dramatized, made a 
play for Lincoln’s birthday which I included 
in my book of elementary school plays, 
“Through the School Year.” Incidentally 
I am still drawing royalties from the first 
of the vintage, the play of Lincoln’s birth, 
which Appleton’s published under the title, 
“Child of the Frontier.” 

Or the retelling of Bible stories. I know 
my Bible well; yet every time I open it I 
am struck afresh at the amazing wealth of 
material between its covers. For two years 
I won the prize offered by the Drama 
League of America for the best one act play 
on a biblical subject. In “Jephtha’s Daugh- 
ter’ I met with the difficulty of telling a 
story so well known that there was no ele- 
ment of suspense. Every Bible reader 
knows that Jephtha’s daughter was sacri- 
ficed to fulfill her father’s vow; I neither 
dared nor cared to change the ending. But 
I remembered the old Jewish law that the 
father of a betrothed maiden no longer has 
the power of life and death over her. The 
introduction of a lover who pleads this point 
added a tense scene to the well-known story. 
Samuel French & Co. published the play and 
it has since appeared in several anthologies. 

“The Return of the Prodigal” was threat- 
ened with the same danger ; every’ one knows 
that the father received the erring son with 
open arms. But here I managed to intro- 
duce an element of struggle by building up 
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the character of the morose elder brother. 
Since his brother’s departure to Damascus, 
the sober stay-at-home has become the mas- 
ter of his father’s farm. In his righteous- 
ness, he would drive away the ne’er-do-well, 
whom the elder hates not only for his riot- 
ous living but because he has managed to 
win the love of the girl to whom the elder 
is betrothed. Readers who would like to 
see how a very simple and well-known story 
may be developed should read this in the 
version published by the Pilgrim Press. 


SIDE from the Bible and American his- 
tory, I find the life about me teeming 
with plots. Sometimes a character pops up 
who must just go into a story; sometimes 
a chance phrase even, such as an expression 
a foreign-born woman used to me in de- 
scribing a self-sacrificing daughter, “Be- 
lieve me, a girl like that is a diamond and 
ought to set in platinum.” Using the Cin- 
derella theme of the pretty and selfish sister, 
and the plain, hard-working one, I gave it 
a new twist by having the wicked little flirt 
walk off with the young man, while the 
elder heroine made a really fine match with 
his eligible widowed father, whom she met 
at the wedding. [ had the story told by a 
neighbor of much shrewdness and quaint 
vocabulary and I titled it, “Set in Platinum.” 
This ability to snatch plots out of the 
air, as it were, stood me in good stead for 
the four years I was under contract to turn 
out a short story every week. This sense 
of plot is even more valuable in writing for 
children, who above all demand variety and 
freshness. When I wrote a series of story 
articles for Child Play, telling the adventures 
of “The-Do-Something-Family,” practically 
every idea was lifted from the experiences 
of my own children. “The Boy Who Fit 
In” contains half the members of a Sunday 
School class. Sometimes the family pets 
are called into service. Children enjoy 
animal stories and a plot revolving around 
our amiable collie or our cross old tom cat is 
always sure of an audience. 
My children’s stories I have collected into 
seven published volumes. Many of these 
stories appeared first in juvenile magazines, 
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where the honorarium paid is so low that 
it would scarcely pay a writer to sell them 
outright. For example, I rewrote a group 
of stories about Old Testament heroes, em- 
broidering the Biblical material with the 
wealth of legend which has grown up about 
the names of Joseph, David, Solomon and 
all the rest. These sold at the rate of fifteen 
and twenty-five dollars apiece, usually run- 
ning in two installments. This year I sold 
the collection under the title, “Wonder Tales 
of Bible Days” for $500. 

And here comes the sense of writing ma- 
terial which may sell not once but several 
times. About twelve years ago I won a 
national contest for a one act play of mod- 
ern life, “The Burden,” which brought me 
$250. As I retained the book and acting 
rights I later sold the manuscript to Walter 
W. Baker & Co. for $25.00 down and a 
royalty of $5 a performance. It was very 
little labor, since I knew my characters so 
well, to sell a novelized version of the same 
theme to one of the religious papers for $35. 
Three years ago I sold the screen rights to 
this same play for $1,000, although it would 
have had small chance as an _ original 
scenario, 


HE reader has by this time noticed that 

much of my material has been written 
for contests. Sometimes they are a snare 
and a delusion, but more often they prove a 
real God-send to the writer who has not yet 
arrived. Don’t waste your most valuable 
asset, time, in entering every contest you see 
listed in your favorite writer’s magazine. 
If you have never written any verse except 
some sweetly pretty rhymes to celebrate 
Aunt Matilda’s seventieth birthday, better 
not write any new ones for a competition 
which will attract the attention of the lead- 
ing American poets. If you have never 
achieved a line of dialogue, don’t do as a 
friend of mine once did and send in “a rough 
draft of a fine idea, just to see what the 
judges think of it.” If you never have been 
to college, nor seen a cow except on the 
front of a can of evaporated milk, why 
waste time and temper, paper and postage, 
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in trying to turn out a novel of college or 
country life. 

No, if you want to enter a contest, first 
make sure that you have at least a slight 
chance. If your life has been blessed with 
adventure, your story has as good a chance 
as any one else’s in magazines of the Argosy 
ilk. If you have the seeing eye and can 
write effectively of the seemingly humdrum 
life about you, remember that an unknown 
school teacher pulled down a big prize with 
“Wild Geese.” Another beginner has just 
won one of the prizes offered by the Amer- 
ican Legion magazine because she was able 
to capitalize on her experiences as a war 
nurse. At this writing, we do not know 
whose tale will bring home the shekels from 
the College Life competition, but I’m will- 
ing to wager that its author will not be 
totally unacquainted with the colorful, teem- 
ing life of the campus. In every reputable 
contest the tyro has an equal chance with the 
veteran; but he must know his stuff. 

Now I believe most heartily in contests 
which will serve two ends: First, force the 
lazy author to dust off his machine and plug 
away with the date line looming just ahead; 
second, inspire him to turn out something 
which will be salable elsewhere. A novel 
or a play which must be written on strictly 
defined lines, often with an exotic appeal, 
is rather a doubtful proposition. But a good 
novel, even if it doesn’t win out in one par- 
ticular contest, often has a chance for pub- 
lication with the same publishers or may 
find publication elsewhere. 


PEAKING of dramas, when I started my 

writing career, nothing was more help- 
ful than working with the type of group 
for whom I planned my plays. My juvenile 
plays (which fill several volumes on the 
shelf devoted to my published works), were 
many of them written for groups of children 
I happened to be coaching. It helps the 
young writer to visualize, if as he writes he 
thinks of things of Lucy (who will play the 
Fairy Queen) or George, always cast for 
the “bad boy.” When the plays are pre- 
sented, your faults, as Lady Gregory once 
put it, “stand up and slap you in the face.” 
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You will notice how the audience coughed 
and stirred during that speech which didn’t 
seem a bit too long in manuscript; you will 
realize with horror that it was easy to type 
the stage direction, “Fannie exits to change 
her dress,” but that unless Fannie is a light- 
ning change artist, with plenty of experience 
in vaudeville, her fellow actors will have to 
fake business until she reappears. 

But after you have acquired the sixth 
serise of the theatre, avoid writing for 
amateurs. I wish I might write this in 
italics and underline it afterwards, for it is 
one of the most frequent and most danger- 
ous pitfalls which mark the path of the 
young writer. 

Which reminds me of a dictum laid down 
by George P. Baker to his famous “47” 
class at Harvard. “I will not allow you to 
write plays for amateur audiences,” he told 
us. “You are members of my ‘Baker’s 
dozen’ because you already produce work 
which is up to amateur standards. And if 
I allow you to write pageants for this Sab- 
bath School class, or skits for your friends, 
it will be your ruin. An amateur audience 
never considers the play. It leaves the hall 
saying, ‘Didn’t Mary look sweet?’ or ‘Wasn’t 
John Grand in his part?’ The local papers, 
though, will be friendly to the author, and 
between them and the admiring audience you 
will think yourself a genius. Keep away 
from amateur groups, unless you are as 
fortunate as Eugene O’Neill, who found 
himself with the Provincetown Players.” 

But very few of our groups that welcome 
the amateur are in the same class with the 
Provincetown or the Wharf Players. Let 
the amateur playwright attempt to make 
one of these groups and he will learn that 
their demands, although different, are no 
less exacting than those of the professional 
theatre. He must beware of the groups 
that are less critical. He will bask in their 
praise; he will fall into the nadir of all be- 
ginners, the trick of “easy writing.” 

So to the writer who is bound to see 
his name on the magazine covers, I would 
say, “Beware of friendly critics.” Your 
friends are not professionals; to them your 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Aloha, Hawaii! 





By D. F. Martin 


——— 


seems rather surpris- 
ing that more fiction 
writers do not use this 
fertile and practically 
virgin field. Anent the 
question of whether 
the public would like 
stories of Hawaii, the 
success of “Hula” 
seems to have settled 
that. Also the popu- 
larity of Hawaiian 
songs and music, and 
the undeniable fact 
that the mere mention 
of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands will bring a 
quick gleam of in- 
terest into the eyes of 
most people. 

Possibly some writ- 
ers hesitate about 
tackling a story of 
Hawaii because they 
think of it as “for- 
eign,” but it is no 
. more foreign than 
Alaska, and is an in- 
tegral part of the 
United States. Terri- 
tory of Hawaii is a 
slice of America an- 
chored in a tropical 
sea and is a U.S. A. 


possession, despite the great number of ever man is, no 

















Hawaii Offers a New Setting for the Trite But Well Plotted Story 
That Has Lost its Verve and Freshness. Some Common 
Hawaiian Expressions and Their Meaning 


h ODERN song writers have taken ad- Should a writer find it impossible to go 
vantage of the romance and the there to absorb atmosphere, then I sug- 
elamour of the Hawaiian Islands, but it gest that he go mentally. Read everything 


you can about these 
islands and Dream! 
Dream! Dream! Your 
most romantic and 
fanciful dreams can 
not be more fascinat- 
ing than Alohaland in 
reality. 

Any library has 
books on the histor- 
ical, geographical or 
mythological char- 
acter of Hawaii, and 
the Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau, 828 Fort 
Street, Honolulu, 
sends out interesting 
and descriptive book- 
lets advertising the 
different islands. 
There is also a beau- 
tifully illustrated mag- 
azine published in 
Honolulu called Para- 
dise of the Pacific. 
This magazine is 
literally crammed with 
word-pictures, as well 
as illustrations and 
paintings of Hawaii, 
modern and ancient. 

O writer need go 

to the South Seas 
for story-ideas. Wher- 


matter what the color, 
Orientals who live there. the creed, or the nation, that place will 
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be teeming with drama, and Hawaii is 
no exception, nor does it seem more 
prolific than other parts of America. 
Ranch life and business life, mystery and 
adventure, love and hate, idle rich man and 
poor working girl, soldier and sailor and 
bum, they are all there and they help to 
make life in Hawaii as vivid and varied as 
life on the mainland. Most stories written 
of the mainland could be written of the 
Islands too. I say this with reservation, of 
course, for naturally you would not write 
a story of a pineapple plantation in Mon- 
tana nor of a gold mine in Philadelphia. 
But granting these few limitations, there is 
no reason why a good plot of average 
America can not be changed to a story 
of Hawaii today. An old story in a new 
setting can acquire the verve and the fresh- 
ness of a brand-new creation. So if you 
have a good plot that has a trite or color- 
less setting, you can transport it to the 
land of leis and make it a better story. 

True, the same moon gleams down on the 
corn fields of Iowa that shimmers on the 
warm coral sands of Waikiki, and love is 
love in any clime, but there is an intangible 
something about a palm-fringed sea-wall 
where soft breezes blow a tantalizing fra- 
grance out over the whispering surf that 
lends a more romantic illusion to things 
than—say, Main Street. 


MERICA is noted for its generosity but 
this trait seems to be intensified in 
Hawaii. Nature has been lavish with her 
gifts here and the people are the same. You 
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might say it is the keynote of the Islands, 
and if you remember, “Hula” faithfully 
portrayed this. While the pace is leisurely 
in Hawaii, the tempo is not the “manana” 
sort of the Mexican; they do things in the 
Islands but not in a hurry. If one has all 
day in which to do a thing, why not take 
all day in which to do it? Probably this 
attitude is due to the climate. We know 
how an “Indian Summer” day can affect 
us, and the sort of day of which the lines 
“What is so rare as a day in June” remind 
us. Well, the climate of the Islands is like 
that and one would have to remember the 
influence of it when writing a story of 
Hawaii. 

A story of Hawaii doesn’t have to have 
Hawaiians in it any more than a story of 
the South must have negroes, but it will be 
more interesting if it does. It is hard to 
realize that anything could happen there 
without Hawaiians taking part in it, even 
if only as scenery. 

Wearing of grass skirts is confined to 
the professional hula dancers and the only 
grass hut I saw was in the Bishop Museum 
in Honolulu. But one delightful custom 
they have clung to is the wearing of leis. 
Not just as a gift of greeting and of fare- 
well, but the women frequently wear bright 
paper leis on their hats instead of a wreath 
of flowers or other ornament, and I saw one 
dusky-skinned fellow with a brilliant purple 
leis around the band of his Stetson hat. 
Working girls in the department stores wear 
all white instead of the black costume which 
is customary in our large cities. 
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Houses are advertised as two-bedroom 
house, or three-bedroom house, and the 
dining room and living room are com- 
bined in one large room. The living room 
furniture is grouped around a rug at one 
end, and the dining room furniture is just 
as sedately grouped at the other end. 
The /anai, an outdoor living room or porch, 
is an almost indispensable part of the Is- 
land home. 

Where trade winds blow nine months of 
the year, there is, of course, a “windward” 
and a “leeward” side to every island. The 
windward side is sparsely vegetated, in some 
places resembling the stark nakedness of the 
American desert, and here the thorny Al- 
garoba trees flourish like their kin, the 
mesquite do in Arizona, The lee side is the 
jungle side of dense forests and impene- 
trable undergrowth. Honolulu is on the 
lee or protected side of the island of Oahu. 

One is never conscious of being on an 
island, for there is a feeling of space on these 
islands. The sheer brick-red cliffs that rise 
straight from the floor of the valley or the 
sea, and the blue haze of the atmosphere, 
give an illusion of distance even in pictures. 
Cone-shaped mountain peaks that are but 
six or eight miles away look two or three 
times that distance. 

HAWAUANS have no points to the com- 

pass, everything is either Mauka—to- 
ward the mountains, or Makai—toward 
the sea. These Hawaiian words, as well as 
a few others, are commonly used there, even 
in the newspapers. 

Aloha is known all over the world, but 
how many know it is a word of greeting 
as well as farewell. “A lo’ ha, how are 
you!” Softly inflected and unforgettable. 

Another word that sticks like a beach- 
boy to his surf-boat is Paw (Pow), meaning 
finished, done, ended. 

Kau-kau is used for the words food or 
meals, but is not a native word, and is 
sounded like our bovine word cow. Thus— 
cow-cow. When I asked the Japanese 
washerwoman if she would like some lunch, 
she answered me in typical Hawaiianese, 
“Me all pau kau-kau.” 

The strong drink of the Islands (Yes, 
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prohibition is a law here as on the main- 
land) is Okolehao, commonly referred to as 
Oke. 

Poi is a native food paste, made from the 
taro root and is a main dish at Luaus, the 
native word used in place of picnic or feast. 

Woman is Wahine. 

A Malihini is a newcomer, tourist, 
stranger, and an old resident is a Kama- 
aina, 

A white man is a Haole and a half-white 
is a Hapa-haole., 

Wiki-wiki means hurry up, make it 
snappy, and Ae is yes. 


HERE are other words in usage there 

but I have given the most common. I 
could tell all about the music-boys who come 
around the doorstep to play for tips, about 
the poinsettas that grow in back yards like 
a weed, about the chattering minah birds 
and the papaya (a melon that grows on 
trees), and about the fleecy white clouds 
that are forever drifting across the blue 
sky, occasionally pausing long enough to 
let loose a flood of water that would put 
to shame an ordinary rainstorm on_ the 
mainland. Yes, I could write pages about 
these things, but you can find all of it in 
tourist literature. What I have tried to give 
you is the ordinary, every-day sort of things 
which would lend atmosphere to a story of 
Hawaii, so that it would be Hawaiian in- 
stead of just American. 

And now, nearly smothered in fragrant 
flower leis, you stand by the ship’s rail, call- 
ing your farewells over an ever widening 
path of water as the steamer pushes into the 
stream. You try to keep the lump in your 
throat from choking you, and you swallow 
and swallow, but no matter how hard you 
gulp it won’t be downed. How can it, when 
high up in Aloha Tower the Honolulu band 
is crying “Aloha Oe” to you? At last the 
plaintive strains of it die away on the soft 
air and then the Hawaiian music boys on 
board ship gaily strike up “Honolulu, I’m 
Coming Back Again.” Relieved, you joy- 
fully join in the chorus, 

Aloha, Hawaii! 

But I’m coming back again! Maybe only 
in a story, but I’m coming back again! 
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How to Get Good Story Ideas from Your Own 
Knowledge and Life 
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INDING something to write about is 
the first step in mastering the art of 
fiction. How does one go about it? 

Methods for securing story material must 
vary, of course, with the level of your 
aspiration, If you are aiming at the very 
highest art, there is only one rule—namely, 
to write what you know. The highest art 
is content only with the most complete self- 
expression, and complete self-expression 
means being yourself on paper and selling 
the result. 

As the writer’s purpose becomes more 
practical, the problem of getting story 
material is more complicated and important. 
When one writes to sell, one must consider 
the buyer. 

Therefore, what the public wants, as well 
as what the writer knows and can say, be- 
come the two problems to be solved at one 
and the same time. I am assuming that 
practically all of my readers are more in- 
terested in writing to sell than in practising 
self expression, so I shall confine my sug- 
gestions to finding ideas for the commercial 
story of today. 

My years of experience in both buying 
and selling fiction have convinced me that 
there are three prime essentials for a suc- 
cessful short story idea, i. e.: 

1. Novelty 
2. Human interest 
3. Editorial acceptability. 

The first and third of these requirements 
are comparatively easy to understand and 
master, requiring mere practice. The sec- 
ond, however, is more difficult because it 
requires a theoretical, as well as practical 
knowledge. This second must be studied 
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and much patience exercised with it. Let 
us now consider each of these requirements 
in order. 


OVELTY: Recently in talking with 
a writer of popular songs here in New 
York, I was rash enough to wager that I 
could easily invent a theme for a populor 
song. I tried. Each phrase or melody that 
I whistled he proved to me was a phrase 
from a popular song of several years ago, 
or a theme from some symphony or con- 
cert piece which was still reverberating in 
my mind. Said he: “Originality in writing 
music is possible only to a composer who 
has spent many years mastering the history 
of music so that he will not repeat works 
of the past.” 

I am satisfied that this is true also of the 
fiction writer. Your ideas will not con- 
tain a high average of originality until you 
learn how many of your bright ideas already 
have occurred to other people. 

Novelty in good story ideas is much the 
same as novelty in good newspaper stories. 
The cub reporter learns by trial and error 
what news is. In time he learns what the 
newspaper editor means when he says: 
“When a dog bites a man it isn’t news; but 
when a man bites a dog, it is.” 

Let me illustrate. 

If you should read in the paper about a 
crime committed which was witnessed by 
a dog, you could pass it over as of no value. 
If, however, you were reading of a mur- 
derer being caught through evidence fur- 
nished by a dog, you should seize upon such 
a clipping with avidity. Dogs have been 
used for this purpose, but if we change 
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the animal to a cat, we are reaching toward 
novelty. 

Again: My father, who was a minister, 
used to enjoy telling about a couple he once 
“half married.” It seems a quarrel arose 
between the husband and wife after the 
husband had consented to marry the wife, 
and before the wife had had a chance to say 
“Yes.” They departed without further 
ceremony. My father raised the question 
and had never been able to settle it—to 
what extent these people were married. 
Here is a novel turn which could be used. 


HE best way to identify originality or 

learn how to alter trite ideas in an orig- 
inal direction is to work in a magazine office. 
So many good and bad ideas pass through 
a reader’s hands that he very soon comes 
to know good story ideas instinctively. Most 
writers learn, however, by trial and error: 
they write stories that don’t succeed until 
finally one hits the mark. In time, by this 
process, they gain some idea of novelty. 

Much the best and quickest way to learn, 
in my opinion, is by study. Happy the stu- 
dent of fiction writing who has a slant for 
analysis, who can take ideas apart and see 
what they are composed of. Such a mind 
can very soon detect the element of shock, 
surprise, sensation in a novel idea which is 
absent from a trite one and so learn the big 
lesson at one jump. I hope this article will 
help in the process. 

At this point let us consider five short 
story ideas, all of which are based upon 
real life happenings. 

(a) The Mystery of the Marie Celeste. 
Some of you may be old enough to remem- 
ber the thrilling story of the discovery of 
this sailing ship found in mid-ocean with 
all sails set and not a soul aboard. To this 
day no one has satisfactorily solved the 
mystery of why the crew abandoned ship, 
though the idea has been used many times 
in the last generation for effective stories. 

(b) A wife’s lover who wants to give her 
a fine fur coat, pawns the coat and gives 
the woman the ticket, asking her to tell her 
husband she found the ticket and ask him to 
redeem it for her. This is done. Several 
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days later, the wife, failing to receive the 
coat, goes to her husband’s office to investi- 
gate. There she finds it in the cloak room 
and is told it belongs to his secretary. This 
idea has been used a number of times in 
stories, in a very successful vaudeville 
sketch, and also in the movies. 

(c) In 1900, I think, during the Paris 
Exposition, a young woman and her mother 
took different rooms in a large Paris hotel. 
The daughter, after a two hours’ nap, went 
to her mother’s room and found her miss- 
ing. All the furniture and even the wall 
paper had been changed, and none of the 
hotel officials or employees had any trace 
of the mother and denied flatly that she had 
entered the building. The mystery was 
solved years later when the daughter was 
informed that her mother had been seized 
with bubonic plague and whisked quickly 
out of the hotel and buried lest the news of 
the disease spread in the city and so jeopard- 
ize the millions of francs involved in the 
exposition. 

I see a story in the magazines almost 
every year using this real life episode. 

(d) I had the pleasure, several years ago, 
while editor of Collier’s, of helping to dis- 
cover John Russell as a writer of short 
stories. One of his finest told of the strug- 
gles of four men to survive on a raft at sea, 
three white men and a South Seas native. 
The three white men quarrelled, fought, 
and killed each other over the last few drops 
of drinking water. When the last white 


man disappeared into the sea, the native 


removed the hollow bamboo from beneath 
the raft and drank from the store of water 
contained in it. He alone understood the 
custom of the natives of providing a store 
of water in this manner. 

(ec) In my opinion, the finest story idea 
that has come from the fertile brain of 
Gouverneur Morris is his “A Sight for the 
Gods,” in which husband and wife and a 
rough sailor are marooned on an island. 
The sailor in time announces his determina- 
tion to take the wife, but gives her a chance 
to protect herself by handing her his gun 
and saying that she can shoot him before he 
reaches her if she wishes. The husband, 
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being a physical weakling, is driven to the 
base of the cliff while this scene is enacted 
on its summit. 

These five ideas come very close to per- 
fection. Each is a good example of its 
type. The very closest study of them will 
repay you, especially if you are having diffi- 
culty in finding original story ideas. The 
most interesting exercise would be to re- 
state each of the above ideas, making a 
change that will deprive it of its original 
touch, 


N article written by a fiction editor and 

appearing recently in The Atlantic 
Monthly, recounted his sad experience of 
having to read hundreds of manuscripts 
dealing with time-worn story situations. 
The bond salesman writing poetry on the 
side one night captures an inspiration which 
makes him poet laureate of North Dakota. 
An Italian cobbler almost kills himself work- 
ing to provide funds to train his daughter 
who wins the Prix. In the midst of her 
glory she neglects her faithful papa, who 
dies penniless with her masterpiece clutched 
in his hand. The wife of an artist, figuring 
her husband loves his model, kills herself, 
thereby giving the husband the needed in- 
spiration to go over big. 

Such sentimental, shop-worn, meaning- 
less ideas should be shunned by the begin- 
ning writer. The husband and wife who are 
about to separate, and who are injured in 
an accident and so brought together—the 
divorced couple who are brought together 
by their children—the surgeon who finds 
his rival in love on his operating table—the 
burglar who finds himself robbing the home 
of his former wife and is turned from his 
evil ways by the face of his baby lying in 
his crib—the man who becomes rich, only to 
discover he is unable to enjoy his wealth— 
all such follow ancient formulae and should 
be identified as trite and hopeless. 

Some of these situations, of course, have 
perennial interest, and new angles for them 
are possible which will make them once 
more fresh and acceptable. If you are able 
to invest novel turns and twists, that is the 
thing for you to do. If, however, like most 
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of us, you find this difficult or tedious, a 
much quicker way is to collect the novel 
twists. With them in hand, finishing the 
plot is not very difficult. 

The most direct inspiration for original- 
ity in story ideas comes from an intent and 
curious interest in the world in which we 
live. Old story ideas are constantly pass- 
ing out and new ones being born through 
swift changes in modern life. For example: 

The long-lost-heir plot has been killed 
by birth control and the state registration 
of births and the increasing difficulty of mis- 
laying progeny. 

Even the Cinderella plot is growing more 
decrepit, being weakened by a breakdown 
of social caste. Nowadays, women who 
find it difficult to marry a bank account get 
to work and produce one of their own and 
annex the prince as well! 

The story of the wronged heroine is not 
what it used to be because such a woman is 
no longer in the disgrace of former times. 
Deceived womanhood is now largely rele- 
gated to the “true confession” magazines 
in which she still suffers and suffers. 

The daughter who is forced by her par- 
ents to marry a man she does not love is 
now scarcely possible for fiction, for the 
simple reason that we have the younger 
generation who go their own way and marry 
more or less whom they wish. 


UMAN INTEREST: This requirement 

simply means that the idea contains 
possibilities for expansion in a dramatic 
treatment; the human interest element is 
caused by a human predicament or a char- 
acter “in a hole.” 

Perhaps I can make clear the meaning 
of human interest if I restate three of the 
good ideas mentioned above, removing in 
each case the human interest element, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The Marie Celeste was deserted by 
its crew because they thought that some 
gunpowder stored in the hold was about 
to explode. Seeing that it didn’t explode, 
they returned to the ship and safely reached 
port. 

(b) The wife gives the pawn ticket to 
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her husband as in the original, but in this 
case the wife is entirely innocent of wrong- 
doing. If she were innocent, she would ex- 
plain everything to her husband, and he 
would presumably get the fur coat for her 
or return the ticket to the man who had 
given it to her. 

(c) The hotel proprietor, when he has 
the sick mother removed, promptly informs 
the daughter, who supervises the removal 
and burial. 

These changes leave good hints of the 
novelty in each of the original statements, 
but they deprive each story idea of its 
dramatic interest. The human predicament 
in each case is eliminated. Now that you 
know what the predicaments were, it is 
easy enough to restore them, but if you did 
not know the idea in its original form, you 
might find it necessary to keep your think- 
ing cap on for some time before you would 
hit upon the predicament in the original 
statement. For this reason, I repeat, it is 
more profitable to collect ideas with novel 
turns than to try to invest new turns for 
old ideas, 


DITORIAL ACCEPTABILITY: De- 

termining the presence or absence of this 
quality should not be difficult for the ob- 
servant writer who reads and studies cur- 
rent magazines. Any one who has done 
this can soon make a list of editorial 
“Don'ts.” Here are some of them: 

(a) Notragedy! The exceptions to this 
rule are so slight as to be negligible. This 
does not mean the famous rule of the happy 
ending; there are many ways to write a 
marketable story without a happy ending, 
but the stark tragedy is not one of them. 
Pathos is often acceptable, and even a tragic 
story, if it is given suitable “relief.” How 
to manage pathos and tragic relief involves 
a point of skill in plotting which every story 
writer must sooner or later master. 

(b) Avoid all religious antagonisms. 
This means that you must not criticize any 
particular faith or creed. The reasons for 
this are obvious. 

(c) Avoid stories of miscegenation. No 
racial mixtures in American fiction. 
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(d) Avoid all strongly controversial sub- 
jects such as divorce, party politics and pro- 
hibition, 


(e) Don’t write “immoral” stories. “Im- 
moral” here means in the conventional 
sense. Characters who violate the conven- 
tional standards of right and wrong are, in 
editorial offices, villains and they must never 
succeed in their purposes, Likewise, no one 
in a story can violate law and still remain 
a sympathetic character. 


(f{) Avoid all diseased and deformed 
characters. These produce unpleasant feel- 
ings which no amount of manipulation can 
remove. 


(g) Don’t be too realistic. This is an- 
other way of saying “Don’t come too near 
the every day hard problems of earning a 
living, which most of us face daily.” Amer- 
ican fiction is sentimental ; it satisfies our de- 
sire to escape from ourselves; it regales for 
us chiefly the land of heart’s desire. 


HE most helpful advice that I can give 
in closing this is to urge you to keep busy 
with your notebook. Don’t imagine that 
you will master the subject dealt with in 
this article by reading this article and think- 
ing about it. Collect ideas, examine them, 
sort them, file them, discard them, use them. 
Practice makes perfect. 
Keep at it, and all success to you! 





NOTICE 


HE Individual Course in Short Story 

Writing sponsored by WRITER'S DIGEST 
was Originally limited to fifteen students. 
Because of the great demand made upon 
us, the number was slightly increased. We 
regret that more students cannot be ac- 
cepted into the original group. Those 
students enrolled are a talented enthusiastic 
group with whom it is real pleasure to 
work. Application for the second group 
which will start in early spring will now ba 
accepted. Kindly address Department M 
of WRITER'S DIGEST. , 
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An Interview With Jack L. Warner, Vice-President and 
Production Manager of Warner Brothers, Inc. 


By PAuL CRUGER 
Author of Easy Pickings, a First National Production; Eagle of the Night, a Pathe Serial 
Feature, and Other Screen Plays; Former Story Editor for Lariat Productions 


NOWING that hundreds of ambitious 

writers all over the world are directing 
their attentions to the creating of screen 
plays or talkie scenarios, and are wonder- 
ing what possibilities or opportunities are in 
store for them, I went to the head of the 
studio that gave birth to the talking picture 
back in 1926 and asked Mr. Jack L. Warner, 
vice president and produc- 
tion executive of Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., 
and producers of Vita- 
phone Talking Pictures, 
what his opinions on the 
subject were. I asked 
him to tell about the orig- 
inal screen play or talkie 
and what merit the Studio 
placed on such material. 
Here is his inspiring and 
meaty talk. 

“Motion picture pro- 
ducers never before were 
as alert to take advantage 
of unusual and exceptional 
story material as at the present time. 

“The past season, with the remarkable 
growth in popularity and exhibition of talk- 
ing pictures everywhere evident, indicates 
this quite conclusively. Never before has 
the screen reflected the variety of entertain- 
ment discernible during this period. 

“The past season, nevertheless, has mere- 
ly been an introduction. Many heretofore 
untried fields of dramatic effort have been 
touched upon. We will see them elaborated 
in the future, and with their elaboration will 
come a demand for freshness of story theme 
and treatment. It is entirely possible that 
many newer writers may forge conspicu- 
ously to the front. 





JACK L. WARNER 


““On with the Show,’ the first of the 
natural color singing and talking produc- 
tions to have both a back stage story and a 
musical comedy setting, was the story crea- 
tion of a new writer. There was nothing 
particularly unusual about the story, but it 
reached us at a psychological moment, and 
so admirably suited the production plans 
tentatively laid out that we 
purchased it despite the 
fact that the author had 
no previous reputation. 

“Many of the big 
musical comedy and oper- 
etta productions thus far 
brought to the singing 
screen have been based on 
stage productions. ‘The 
Desert Song, for ex- 
ample, and ‘Song of the 
West,’ which is based on 
‘Rainbow, ‘Golden Dawn’ 
and others including ‘Gold 
Diggers of Broadway’ 
from ‘Gold Diggers.’ We 
selected these for various reasons—because 
in some instances we owned the motion pic- 
ture rights, because we felt they were readily 
available. 


“ATOW, however, that the motion picture 

producers have had ample opportunity 
to adjust themselves, they will turn for the 
most part toward the development of their 
own material. 

“At the present time, for example, Sig- 
mund Romberg and Oscar Hammerstein II 
are engaged in an original operetta which 
Warner Brothers will produce this coming 
season. 

“While Romberg and Hammerstein ac- 
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quired their remarkable reputation through 
the success of their stage creations, there 
is no doubt in my mind that the future will 
develop within the motion picture studios 
other noted musical show composers who 
may never have had anything to do with 
the stage. The best that it is possible to ob- 
tain in writing talent will be secured for 
motion pictures. 


“The resources of this industry are tre- 
mendous. In “Gold Diggers of Broadway,” 
for example, we have a cast of half a dozen 
stars both of stage and screen. No stage 
production could engage such an array of 
talented performers and be a financial suc- 
cess. It is interesting in connection with 
this Vitaphone production to know that 
many of the important players had no con- 
nection with the story. In short a new type 
of construction was introduced in the screen 
play. 

“The ramifications of Vitaphone talking 
and singing productions know practically no 
bounds either in theme, setting or in action. 
There are no four walls confining this new- 
est screen entertainment. We can take a 
motion picture company anywhere in the 
world that it is possible to subsist in and 
produce a screen play. We sent a company 
to the High Sierras to make “Song of the 
West,” one of our big all natural color 
operettas. Many of its beautiful scenes 
were filmed and recorded against the very 
peaks of the highest mountains in America. 
I mention this point because it indicates to 
what extent it is possible to vary the scenes 
of the talking and singing picture, and how 
its story may be given every supporting ele- 
ment of background and setting to make it 
convincingly real. 


“TN SHORT, the talking and singing pic- 

ture, whether in black and white or full 
natural color, is still a motion picture 
possessing all the virility of natural atmos- 
phere. It is important to the screen story 
constructionist that this be realized fully and 
taken advantage of. It is needless to call 
upon the imagination of the audience by 
painting a word picture—it may be vividly 








pioduced and depicted convincingly before 
the eyes of the audience. 


“Our talking and singing productions of 
the current season indicate the tremendous 
variety of material it is possible to bring 
to the screen. John Barrymore, for ex- 
ample, appears in a romantic eighteenth 
century background as a colorful soldier of 
fortune in ‘General Crack,’ his first talking 
picture. In his second, based on ‘The Man 
from Blankley’s,’ he creates an entirely dif- 
ferent characterization as a tipsy nobleman 
of the modern generation. In ‘Show of 
Shows’ he does a Shakespearian sketch, I 
cite these points to indicate the vast variety 
of material which is now adaptable to the 
talking screen. 

“George Arliss is said by many never to 
have appeared to as great an advantage, 
either on the stage or screen, as he does in 
his unforgettable performance in the Vita- 
phone talking picture ‘Disraeli.’ In ‘The 
Green Goddess’ he will surprise with a 
totally different role of the most subtle 
nature. However, we can not go on pro- 
ducing ‘Disraeli’ and ‘The Green Goddess’ 
year after year; we must have new vehicles. 
Whereas Arliss could appear season after 
season in the same portrayal on the stage, 
the screen audience will want him in differ- 
ent vehicles each year. 

“T have no doubt that the future will bring 
forth from the contemporary writing ranks 
as adequate and better material for the talk- 
ing pictures as that available in the past for 
either the stage or the silent screen. 

“The combined production of screen plays 
by the industry is so tremendously large 
that the writing field thus opened to the 
writer is second to none either in variety 
or volume.” 


Me: WARNER has pointed out a course 

for the writer to follow. Many of the 
hints given have a big significance. Every 
player who is starred in a production must 
have a story that will fit. Such a story to 
be suitable must bring out all the capabili- 
ties of the actor or actress. Studios are con- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Hugh Fullerton Says-- 


Intensive Study of the Magazines is the Only Way to Success, 
According to One of the Country’s Best Known Jour- 
nalists, Sports Writer, Editor, and Contributor to 
“Collier’s,’ “The American,” “Liberty,” 

“Saturday Evening Post,” etc. 


As Totp to James M. CHALFANT 


it seems to me that I 

must have had the writing bug in my 
head at an early age. Just how early, [ can't 
say, but I do know that I began my more 
than forty years’ connection with news- 
papers and magazines down in my little 
home town of Hillsboro when I was thirteen 
years old. 

I went over to the News-Herald office 
and got a job as printer’s devil. For two 
years, after school and during summer 
vacations, I worked at the job and got to 
know type and typesetting pretty well for a 
youngster. It must be confessed, however, 
that in the two years I never could find the 
“ffi” box. 

One day the owner fired the editor and 
promoted me to take his place. So at the 
age of fifteen I was an honest-to-goodness 
editor. My printer’s devil technique re- 
mained with me, however, for I remember 


S I look back, 


I would go out and get a story and come 
back and compose it in type. After I had 
set up that story, I’d go out for another. 
Not long after I became editor, a big 
story broke in our little town. A fellow 
over at Dayton was working a slick scheme 
in county bonds. This chap would buy up 
the bonds, and, having bought them out- 
right, would come to the county and say 
to the county officials, “These bonds I have 
bought are only printed. I could handle 
them better through my bankers if they were 
engraved. I’ll pay the additional cost if you 
will have my bonds engraved for me.” 
Usually there was no objection to this. 
The bonds were duly engraved, and the man 
from Dayton had both the printed and the 
engraved bonds. Then he sold the original 
bonds outright and put up the engraved 
bonds at the bank as collateral on large 
loans. All was going well and he was lay- 
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ing aside a tidy little fortune until some 
one double-crossed him. 

Number one bond of the Highland 
County Jail issue came in to be redeemed— 
Number one bond printed and number one 
bond engraved. I got wind of this and knew 
I had struck a story. By digging around a 
bit, I was able to expose similar operations 
in bonds by the same man amounting to six 
or seven million dollars, all told. I felt that 
that story was too big to keep in Hillsboro, 
so I went to the office of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer and sold it to them. The Enquirer 
offered me a job, but, being then only six- 
teen, I felt too young to accept. 


HE next year I entered Ohio State Uni- 
versity. I never got within hailing dis- 

tance of a decree, however, for I got into a 
scrape with some of the boys and was ex- 
pelled. I had been doing reviews for the 
Columbus papers in exchange for theatre 
passes, and the first thing I thought of after 
freedom had been thus thrust upon me was 
newspaper work. And so I got a job on the 
Cincinnati Tribune, doing police and gen- 
eral reporting. 

In those days Cincinnati was the sporting 
center, the center of prize fighting and 
“rough and tumble” fighting of the country. 
The outcome of fights as well as of ball 
games began to be recognized news. I was 
interested in both diamond and ring, having 
played considerable amateur baseball in 
Hillsboro, One day my boss on the Tribune 
asked me abruptly, “Can you do baseball?” 

There was only one thing to say, and I 
said it: “Yes.” Luck was with me my 
first day on the new assignment. Something 
was breaking that day at the old ball park. 
I sensed that. So after the other boys had 
their stories, I went over to Charlie Com- 
iskey and got an interview. For some rea- 
son or other he felt like spreading himself 
to the kid reporter and gave me far more 
than the other fellows had taken back to 
their sheets. My story was the story of 
the town, making me a rather auspicious be- 
ginning in the sports writing venture. 

How long I might have stayed in Cincy, 
there’s no telling, had I not got into trouble 
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with the Chief of Police. He kept riding 
me about a story with which I hadn’t had 
anything to do directly. I stubbornly re- 
fused to tell him who wrote the story and 
thus reveal the source of information re- 
garding a certain gang fight. The Chief 
finally invited me to move on. In fact he 
offered me railroad passes to Chicago if I 
would leave the city. 

One of my buddies, Bill Shea, musician, 
poet, and newspaperman, had been wanting 
me to go to Chicago with him for some 
time. Here was our chance. Accordingly, 
I took the Chief’s kind offer, and Bill and 
I set out for Chicago. 

We left Cincinnati on New Year’s Eve, 
1893. Out in Indiana somewhere we 
changed conductors. The new one refused 
to honor our passes, and put us off, sans 
baggage, at North Judson, Indiana. We 
caught an Erie freight into downtown Chi- 
cago. 

There we were in Chicago on New Year’s 
Night—no job, no cash, no baggage except 
Shea’s B-Flat saxophone. The saxophone 
we promptly pawned for $25, so we were 
able to live high for some time. We started 
looking for work. I went to the old Record 
office. As I was leaving there, after being 
turned down, I met George Ade. George, 
at the time conducting his column, “Stories 
of the Streets and the Town,” took me back 
into the Record office and got me a job. 


T the time I went on the Record, Chi- 

cago was wide open. The Levee was 
known as the toughest place in the world 
except Port Said. My experience first as 
police reporter and later as sports writer 
brought me into contact with possibly as 
many bartenders, prize fighters, gangsters, 
gamblers and underworld figures as any one 
else in Chicago knew. 

Victor F. Lawson and Melville E. Stone, 
owners of the Record and just then starting 
the Associated Press, had rather high no- 
tions of what journalism ought to be. They 
had never had anything to do with sports 
and theatricals generally, and strictly for- 
bade sporting and theatrical news in their 
paper. However, when they put “Butch” 
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White in charge of the Record and later in 
charge of the News, “Butch” deliberately 
proceeded to ignore their horror of sports 
and the stage. He went in heavily for the 
tabooed material. He put all this stuff into 
the News, even cartoons on the front page. 
All this he did in spite of the owners—and 
he made the News by so doing! That helped 
to settle once and for all the question of 
whether a paper ought to carry sports and 
show news. 

Eddie Sheridan and I were made editor 
and staff of the Record sports department. 
For two years I worked with the Record. 
Then one day a bowling match story of mine 
aroused some interest and the Tribune sent 
for me and offered me a job as its sports 
staff. I accepted. 

For twenty-three years I stayed with the 
Tribune, writing baseball mostly, and spend- 
ing a good many winters in Washington 
assisting the Tribune correspondent. 

After I had been on the Tribune sports 
staff seven or eight years I began to write 
stories and articles on baseball which I 
hoped would land in the magazines. 
Through some newspaper connection or 
other I met the editor of Collier’s and took 
some of my stuff to him. For two years I 
kept after him, until finally he bought my 
baseball articles—ten of them—but not the 
short stories. 

Collier’s had printed only two of these 
when the management of the magazine 
changed. Casper Whitney was appointed 
outdoor editor. One of the first things he 
did was to send back my other eight articles. 
When I protested that I had already been 
paid for them, Whitney merely replied that 
that couldn’t be helped—that the money 
paid cut for the articles would simply have 
to be charged to profit and loss. At any 
rate, he didn’t want the articles under any 
consideration. Whereupon I took those 
eight paid-for-but-spurned baseball articles 
and sold them to the American Magasine 
for about three times what Collier’s had paid 
for them. 

It was John S. Philips who induced me 
to write baseball fiction. After the Amer- 
ican printed one or two of them, I got re- 
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quests from as many as twenty-five mag- 
azine editors in one month, asking me for 
baseball stories. For fifteen years, as long 
as John M. Siddell was alive, I had an excel- 
lent connection with the American. 


NE OF the most successful business 
series ever run was one I had in the 
American, It was called “The Get Out and 
Get On Club.” The device was this: I had 
a fictitious club. As soon as any member 
of it became a success, he was given a din- 
ner and made to tell the story of his suc- 
cess. Then he was kicked out of the club. 
I went out and got real life success stories 
which I presented in the guise of these club 
speeches. The idea took well and proved 
quite successful. In fact, Siddell always 
said that it was this series and another done 
by my friend Ray Stannard Baker (David 
Grayson) that really made the American. 
This series represents one of my temporary 
escapes from sports. I have tried, something 
else occasionally, but I always come back to 
sports. 


In 1922 Capt. J. M. Patterson, part owner 
of the Chicago Tribune and the Daily News 
sent me to New York to help launch Liberty. 
I stayed with Liberty for five years and then 
left, for I never liked living in New York. 
I moved to Princeton, New Jersey, where I 
wrote for the magazines, among them Lib- 
erty. 


One of the longest articles I’ve sold in the 
last several years was a 12,000 word article 
to the Saturday Evening Post, entitled “That 
Guy McGuffey.” The way I came to write 
it was this. A lot of us were sitting around 
talking at the Players’ Club in New York. 


The name of McGuffey came up. I dis- 
covered that beyond the fact that he was a 
man who had compiled readers, none of us 
seemed to know much about McGuffey. I 
determined to see what I could find out 
about him. I found so much interesting 
material that I wrote the article. An in- 
teresting sidelight on the McGuffey incident 
was this: in one month after the article 
appeared in the Post, I received 2700 per- 
sonal letters from all over the country. 
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Mrs. Fullerton and I got many hours pleas- 
ure out of those friendly McGuffey letters. 


N IDEA sells a darned sight better than 

fine writing. You must have ideas, and 
you must know people in order to write suc- 
cessfully for the magazines. That’s one 
great advantage of the newspaper appren- 
ticeship for writers—newspapermen are in 
danger of ruining their writing style, if they 
ever had any, because of the hurry, the 
pressure under which they must work, but 
the compensation comes in the many and 
varied contacts with people of all sorts. 

If you know people well enough and can 
create vital, true-to-life characters, you can 
go a long ways on an idea or two. Take 
my friend Clarence Buddington Kelland, 
for instance. I consider “Budd” the great- 
est salesman in print today. He has but one 
plot; yet he has sold that plot countless 
times, being perhaps the most prolific writer 
for the magazines I know. 

Kelland tells the same story time after 
time, except that he tells it with different 
characters in different places. Take two of 
his stories and read them concurrently and 
see if what I say isn’t so. The hero of the 
Scattergood Bain stories in the American, 
for example, is the hero of the Marcus Tidd 
boys’ stories grown up. Kelland’s characters 
are always amusing and interesting. He 
knows them so thoroughly that he is able 
to make them real to his readers. For an 
example among the wood-pulp writers, take 
Henry Herbert Nibbs. He uses the same 
plot in every story. But the readers like 
them just the same. 

My first acceptance was from a short- 
lived literary magazine called Four O’Clock. 
It was a beautifully-printed, rather high- 
class affair, as I recall, but it lasted only 
until the rich young Chicagoans sponsoring 
it got tired of losing money. I don’t re- 
member what that first acceptance was, ex- 
cept that it was a bit of Southern fiction, 
about three pages, and that I received $50 
for it. 


HE magazine field is now wide open. 
There are three times as many mag- 
azines as there were when I was getting my 
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start, paying five times as much. In fact, 
writing has become a profession economic- 
ally on a par with the other highly skilled 
professions, with commensurate returns. 
The successful writer of today need not 
live in an attic, nor emulate Thomas Chat- 
terton, either. Take P. G. Wodehouse as an 
instance of well-paid writers. I know that 
Liberty has paid him as much as $6000 for a 
single story. His serials run to $35,000. 
And $35,000, by the way, is what Mary 
Roberts Rinehart expects for a serial, not 
including the book rights. 

It is true that there are magazines with 
which the beginner hasn’t much chance. 
They want “big names” and are willing to 
pay for them. Collier’s and Cosmopolitan 
are the two outstanding examples. Cos- 
mopolitan will print anything, so long as the 
name is big enough. Take the recent 
Coolidge instance as a case in point. 

Cosmopolitan wanted Coolidge’s story 
ready to publish the day he stepped out of 
the White House. Ray Long tore up the 
book to get it in. And in order to get the 
one article, he had to buy two of them at 
$50,000 each. And then, just before publi- 
cation, the president’s secretary called him 
by long distance phone. Long had a hor- 
rible vision of the president’s deciding not 
to allow publication of his articles. There- 
fore, he made every excuse—said he was 
about to catch a train for the Pacific coast, 
and just couldn't come to Washington. The 
secretary was obdurate. He insisted that 
Long had better see the president. He 
caught a train to Washington and went to 
see Mr. Coolidge. The president had no 
notion of throwing away $100,000. Instead, 
he said to Long as he entered the room, “I 
have another one ready!” So what could 
Long do but pay out another $50,000. I 
guess he did split that third one so as to 
make four articles in all. 

Nobody can accuse the Saturday Evening 
Post of catering to big names. It’s too big. 
If it wants a big name’s work, it can buy it. 
If it doesn’t like his work or gets tired of 
him, it can get along very well without him. 
I believe the Saturday Evening Post gives 
all writers a square deal. 
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HAVE only one prescription to offer for 

success with magazine editors: intensive 
study of the magazines you want to write 
for. So far as I know, that’s the only way. 
Editors are like other people—they buy only 
what they need, not always what they hap- 
pen to like. 

When I was on Liberty, I used to return 
stories so good it made my heart sick. It 
seemed a shame to ship them back with a 
rejection slip. I used to try to write letters 
to the authors, explaining why I had to do 
it, and suggesting other markets. Why did 
I have to send back good stories? This is 
why: they were good stories, dandy stories, 
but they simply did not fit Liberty’s style 
and make-up. Intensive study of Liberty 
should have told the writers that it was a 
waste of time and postage stamps to send 
them to us. 

You know, on Liberty for example, the 
rough draft of the magazine was made up 
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about six months in advance. Usually a 
few holes were left. If you happened to 
send in something which exactly fitted one 
of those needs, it was accepted. Otherwise, 
regardless of merit, back it went. Of 
course, if a story is unusually strong, an 
editor may tear up the book and get that 
story in, but not often. Editors no longer 
favor overstocking a lot of manuscripts they 
probably will never print. 

But these holes must be filled, and if the 
proper material doesn’t just happen to come 
in, the editor sends out for it. After editors 
get to know that a man can and will produce 
when called upon, it is surprising how often 
they will ask for something. 

After all, editors are only human beings, 
business men working for the good of their 
magazines. Fr- your own good, you must 
learn to work with them, if you would work 
for them. 





On Specializing 


“An Editorial Man Chooses Wisely When He Decides to Prepare 
Himself for a Special Department of His Paper,” 
Says the Editor of a Chicago Newspaper 


By Rogpert E, FLAHERTY 
Chicago Evening American 


HE gray-haired executive editor of a 
Chicago newspaper relaxed from his 
usual dignity. Beyond the door of his pri- 
vate office he lolled in a dilapidated chair, 
rested an elbow on the copy desk and one 
foot on another chair—like any copy reader 
does after the forms are locked for an 
edition. 

“Should a newspaperman specialize?” 
He echoed the query. He looked long at the 
growing ash on his cigar. 

It had been a hard day. The final sports 
edition was on the street. Two gangsters 
had been found slain on a “ride,” a mad- 
man had wounded a police lieutenant and a 





sergeant, and it had been a day of a tight 
paper, crowded with ads. The two stories 
had run over two columns of type each, 
and there were related features and picture 
layouts to be crowded in and new leads run- 
ning in every edition. 

“The newsroom suits me,” softly said the 
editor. “The newsroom always suited me. 
But I will say that it is good for a news- 
paperman to specialize. An editorial man 
chooses wisely enough when he decides to 
prepare himself for a special department 
of his paper. 

“Young men entering the newspaper busi- 
ness on the editorial side begin with varied 
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ambitions. Some hope to reach newsroom 
executive posts, to become assistant city ed- 
itor, city editor, news editor. But probably 
it’s a fair guess that fifty per cent of cub re- 
porters believe they were born to occupy the 
chair of the paper’s chief dramatic critic. 

“Later, these young men will realize, after 
months of riding from police station to po- 
lice station, that they may have to go 
through life without attending all first nights 
on Broadway or on Randolph Street, in an 
aisle seat in the second row. 

“Of two cubs who begin by chasing pic- 
tures of gangsters’ widows, one will be 
crushed by the realization that the present 
dramatic critic will not abdicate soon in his 
favor. He may leave journalism flat imme- 
diately and go into the retail hardware busi- 
ness. 

“The other cub will continue to chase pic- 
tures, and will come back with the pictures! 
He will get more important assignments and 
cover them well. Then he will begin writing 
for his paper. 

“The young man who does his daily job 
well may, in a few years, be assisting the 
chief dramatic critic! And later, he may 
achieve his ambition in hurling four-syllable 
adjectives at drama for $15,000 a year. 

“For that young man learned to be a good 
reporter.” 


“MMHE essence of journalism is good re- 

porting. The young man of some nat- 
ural talent who strives harder every day to 
become a good reporter and to remain a 
good reporter, will have little to worry 
about. 

“When he is good, he will find the path 
comparatively easy if he chooses to leave 
general news work for a special department. 
He will find that the keenness of perception, 
the ability to feel deeply and the deftness 
with words developed in covering murder 
trials, will make play-reporting easy for him. 

“Many newspapermen believe there is 
greater economic security in occupying a 
specialized post. There is basis for their 
argument. But a man who does a good job 
on the street, who can do a good job of read- 
ing copy on a fast desk, need not worry 
about economic security. 





“All newspapermen can not be columnists. 
But the man who is a good reporter, a good 
rewrite man, constantly developing, may be 
chosen for a columnist some day. Or he 
may become an editorial writer. 

“The modern newspaper has many good 
posts in the special departments. A young 
man may find sports work a good field in 
which to make for himself a permanent 
berth in which every day he becomes more 
valuable to his paper. 

“On the larger papers there are radio ed- 
itors, financial editors, literary editors, con- 
test editors, drama critics, motion picture 
critics. 

“In each of these specialized fields there 
is opportunity to learn, to gain a voice of 
authority and thus to become more valuable 
to the paper. And that means, of course, 
to be more certain of a permanent post and 
added income. 

“Tt is a good plan to aspire to a specialized 
post. 

“T can name, off hand, twenty men who 
became high-salaried play reviewers, col- 
umnists, literary editors, editorial writers, 
by going through the mill of newspaper 
work, by doing their best on every assign- 
ment, even if only an obit. They rose by 
being good reporters. 

“To the cub I would say it is rather a 
good idea to look forward to specialization. 

“But the cub should not hazard fatigue 
by overtaxing his imagination. He should 
not spend too much time in envisioning him- 
self as sipping coffee after theater with 
Ethel Barrymore or Sophie Tucker or Al 
Jolson, 

“The cub should spare his imaginative 
powers for the work of persuading irate 
fathers to yield photos of eloping daughters. 

“Yes, a young man entering the news- 
paper business may well decide to specialize. 

“But whether he is working in Kokomo, 
Kansas City or Kalamazoo, let him spe- 
cialize first in good reporting. 

“Let him specialize that way in his home 
town. His career will take care of itself 
if he does. 

“Specialist? Surely—if he is a good re- 
porter.” 
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Dear Forum EpITor: 

Carmea L. Kesting’s article in the No- 
vember Writer’s Dicest interested me 
greatly. I have had some experience with 
writers’ groups and can agree with her, al- 
though the group I attended was controlled 
by one man and the point of view remained 
fixed throughout the six weeks of the course. 
But even under that strictly maintained point 
of view, and the standardized nomenclature 
of one individual, the story swapping bug 
cropped out with a vengeance. Each and 
every member of the group had his par- 
ticular experience to tell. However, I am 
wondering. The point is that many personal 
ideas were exchanged in the social contacts 
established, and the construction so nicely 
planted by our instructor was sometimes 
sadly warped. 

It is an established fact, however, that 
such a group is the only way one writer 
may mingle with others. The average ama- 
teur writer enjoys exchanging experiences 
with another who has had like experiences. 
The desire to tell of the story plots devised, 
and the way they were handled—ah, that’s 
the joy of writing! A writers’ group offers 
the only opportunity for such an outlet. 

In my opinion, there is a genuine demand 
for a writers’ colony here on the east coast. 
Boston and the surrounding towns teem with 
writers who are waiting for an opportunity 
to spend the summer vacation where it will 
be possible to write, swim and golf with 
others like themselves. 

There is only one failing with the average 
writers’ colony; the price is prohibitive to 
those who would appreciate it most. The 
average young writer who has not arrived 
doesn’t have money enough to afford a two 
or three hundred dollar outing. Therefore, 
I am offering an idea that it may be possible 
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to carry through, should any one desire to 
do so. 

Cape Cod is my location. It is admirably 
located for the vicinity of Boston, and is an 
easy run from New York City. There are 
train connections and good roads leading to 
it, and the swimming and golfing is good, as 
well as boating and deep sea fishing. Some 
town not too far out could be decided upon. 
I would pick Wellfleet or Provincetown for 
my personal preference. The towns chosen 
must be small, and the atmosphere quiet. If 
there is too much life, the interest in the 
writers’ group will suffer. 

There are a number of automobile tourist 
camps located through the different routes 
to the Cape. These are equipped with fairly 
comfortable cabins and a big central hall. 
A number of these camps are not making 
money. I suggest that the person who tries 
to start such a writers’ colony, lease one of 
these camps and sublease the cabins to writ- 
ers at a nominal fee. The big central hall 
could be used as a study room and social 
center, and either the local town lunch room 
or one at the camp could supply the food. 
Of course, if the proprietor desired, he could 
have the cabins moved away from the road, 
where they would face the sea, and where 
only peace would abide. The cost could be 
covered either through a single payment 
which would include all but meals, or by 
cottage rent, food and tuition rate. I think 
the cost could be kept below a hundred dol- 
lars per head. 

Now that the purely financial end is 
roughly cleared up, the question arises, what 
can be provided for study? The answer is, 
have some well-known critic conduct the 
class period two days a week—this to deal 
with technique—and give three days to the 
reading and criticizing of manuscripts sub- 
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mitted by the group. On Saturdays have 
well-known writers lecture. This might be 
extended to a social after the lecture, to 
which the neighboring summer residents 
might be invited and so help with the financ- 
ing of the extra speakers. 

Of course, this is purely imaginary, but 
I would like to know if there are others who 
would be interested enough to contribute 
some suggestions through this column. 
JoserpH LuKE Dopce, 


Rowley, Mass. of Edgewood Studios. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Wariter’s Dicest is like a timely life belt 
thrown to a sinking sailor. Each month 
it comes to bolster me up with renewed 
hope and ambition. 

Eight years of newspaper work have 
taught me the value of news, but during 
those eight years I found very little to boost 
me to the page of a fiction journal, except 
possibly the ability to discard the unneces- 
saries and pick out the high spots. 

Settling down with the firm determina- 
tion to create characters and occasions with 
my typewriter, I learned that it was neces- 
sary to revamp my style, rearrange my writ- 
ing ideas and study diligently the works and 
instruction books of authors before I could 
approach a semblance of fiction. 

Now, a few editors have been cursed with 
my stories. I am ambitious and hopeful for 
the future, as Writer’s Dicest, above any 
other medium, has encouraged me to con- 
tinue my efforts until they become profitable. 

STANLEY F, WAKEFIELD. 
Yakima, Wash. 





Dear Forum Eprror: 

The Kansas City, Mo. Chapter of the 
Missouri Writer’s Guild has launched a plan 
which will encourage the amateur writers 
of that city. The plan is to have one-act 
plays, musical sketches, songs, and mono- 
logues presented on the stage by members 
of Kansas City-Horner Conservatory .of 
Music. Names of the amateur authors of 
the work presented will be read following 
the presentation of the numbers. 

Harry SLoan. 
Faucett, Mo. 








Dear Epitor: 

You surely should be commended for pub- 
lishing “Author's Gesture.” Jack Wood- 
ford’s preface to “Evangelical Cockroach” 
is worthy of any writer’s attention. Isn’t 
it true that the present tendency of the story 
game is rather a cut and dried affair? 

No magazine is interested in the poor love- 
lorn male who happens to rob a bank for the 
sake of the woman who cuddled close. If 
he is foolish enough to fall, let him pay the 
bill, is their motto. No man ever slips. It 
is the woman who falls and sprains the man’s 
pocketbook, and the dear little dimpled 
darling must have the credit for being so 
innocent that she doesn’t know when she is 
slipping on a banana skin. 

As an Astrological and Chronological 
Analyst I have analyzed for some 5000 
women in the past ten years who have played 
around with some other woman’s husband. 
They start out innocently to do a little flirt- 
ing, and the poor man falls for their blarney, 
takes them for a ride or to a dinner, and 
that’s the beginning of a story that has a 
man for a hero. No magazine would con- 
sider any of these true life happenings from 
the male standpoint, but I can assure the 
editor of Writer’s Dicest that these play- 
girls were the aggressors and caused the un- 
happiness of male and female alike. If a 
magazine would start that devoted its litera- 
ture to the man’s side of the true story that 
has a breaking-heart plot, it would find a 
ready sale with those who are subject to the 
smiles of a beautiful woman. 

Not long ago I wrote a true story of my 
experiences with women who chase to 
mediums, and let it run the gauntlet of sev- 
eral true tory magazine editors. It brought 
just that many rejection slips, because it was 
the truth about the women who frequent 
fortune tellers to have them find a psycho- 
logical excuse to play around with some 
other woman’s husband. It had a lesson in 
it that would make any woman stay away 
from the sign of a medium who professes 
to look behind the purple curtain called death 
and find some psychological excuse for them 
to sin, but it hit the women right between 
the eyes. 

Let us hear from other writers who dare 
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to express themselves honestly and sincerely ; 
writers who feel that they are smoking as 
many cigarettes as is good for them and 
don’t need to be told about their wonderful 
toasted flavor, nor that they haven’t a cough 
in a car load. ; 
Dr. Myron Emmett Howe. 

Oceanside, Ore. 





Dear Mr. AnpotrT: 

Here is my snapshot. The picture is 
nothing to boast of; but it was the best I 
could do on such short notice. It has the 
virtue, at least, of being a good likeness. 

I thought the article on Air Trails was 
handled very well; particularly the succinct 
analyses of the stories. 

PauL CHADWICK, 
Editor, Air Trails. 





We asked Mr. Cole, the author of “Sell- 
ing Handy Kinks,” to tell something about 
his start in this unusual and profitable ven- 
ture into story selling. 


Dear Forum EpiTor: 

I am a writer purely by accident. Several 
years ago I read an article in Popular Me- 
chanics pertaining to a trick wiring system 
for foiling auto thieves. I used a system 
which I thought was better than the one de- 
scribed. I wrote and told the editor about 
it. Several weeks later I received a letter of 
thanks from Mr. Tate. Attached to the 
letter was a six dollar check. Frankly, I 
was dumbfounded. I had no idea that mag- 
azines paid honest-to-goodness money for 
such stuff as I sent in. When my amazement 
subsided, I got busy and sent in more stuff. 
More checks! I expanded my market. I 
enlarged and embellished my texts. Three 
figure checks began to arrive. So I settled 
down to making a business of writing. 

During the past eighteen months I have 
sold over sixty 1500 to 5000 word articles, 
many of them leading features. My markets 
have been Popular Mechanics, Modern Me- 
chanics, Motor Boating, Field and Stream, 
Forest and Stream, Outdoor Life, Sunset, 
Better Homes and Gardens, juvenile mag- 
azines, trade journals and newspapers. Be- 


Writer's Digest 


tween feature stuff, I manage to sandwich 
in fifteen to twenty “handy kinks” every 
month, which return sufficient revenue to 
meet my overhead expense, making my “fea- 
ture” checks all velvet. I have tipped off a 
number of my writer friends to this line, 
and all have made sales in this field. Per- 
haps many WriTEr’s DicEstT readers can do 
the same. They will find much help in the 
market columns of WriTER’s Dicest which 
is really the “business paper of the writer.” 
Dick COLE. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dear Epitor: 

Thomas Thursday’s article and eulogy of 
the fighting spirit of H. C. Witwer is a well- 
told lesson that all young writers may learn. 
As an author and a highly successful one, 
Witwer had learned that two of the funda- 
mental rules of writing are application and 
concentration. Some call it work. 

Great authors have said at one time or 
another that they were obliged to force 
themselves to write stuff that meant money 
later on. And yet in that fight they found 
a glorious joy not to be found in any other 
medium. 

Through the ages, history tells us that 
great leaders, men above the rank and file 
of pluggers, died fighting. Authors and 
story writers today give us one narrative 
after another in which one of the lesser 
heroes died in a puddle of valor because 
he fought to the end. After all, it seems to 
me a mighty fine way to die. 

During the past 12 years, the late Albert 
Sidney Gregg fought his way from obscur- 
ity as a reformer and minister to one of 
recognition as a writer of articles and some 
fiction. 

Always a traveler and for years a good 
newspaperman in the west and middle west, 
he found odd features, plots, stories seem- 
ingly hid from the view of others. During 
his career he wrote for The Dearborn In- 
dependent, Collier’s, Century, The Amer- 
ican Magazine, Success, The Golden Rule 
and a score more. He was noted for his 

(Continued on page 80) 
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J. N.D., Mt. Pleasant, Ohio.—There are 
a number of songs written which go under 
practically the same title. If you have a 
legal copyright on your song and it is regis- 
tered at the Register of Copyrights, Wash- 
ington, D. C., you may publish it without 
fear of legal prosecution of anybody. If 
the song which is out now is using your 
title, the writer is infringing on your rights 
unless he has a copyright, and you would 
have to prove that in some way or other he 
has managed to steal the title from your 
song. It is usually very difficult to win a 
suit of plagiarism. I would simply go ahead 
with publishing the song and forget about 
the other. 





J. C. Caguas, P. R—Some markets for 
your salesmanship articles and jokes are: 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Salesology, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Specialty Salesman, So. Whitley, Ind. 

Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
JoKEs: 

Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle, Chicago, IIl. 

Film Fun, 97 5th Ave., New York. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whiz-Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Erie Railroad Magazine, 71 W. 23rd St., New 
York. 

Life, 598 Madison, New York. 








L. D. C., Grannis, Ark. 
tion of the married life comedy type might 
be acceptable to McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 
37th St., New York, or People’s Popular 
Monthly, 801 2nd, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Query the editor of these two publications 
before submitting the story you have in 
mind. 

There are more than a few publications 
that accept articles on various phases of 





housekeeping that would be helpful to the 
women on the farm, particularly the 


women’s magazines that are distributed 
among the farmers’ wife. I am listing some 
of them below: 

American Home, 244 Madison Ave., New York. 

Country Homes, 2117 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Delineator, Spring and McDougal Sts., New 
York. ; 

Farmer’s Wife, 57 E. 10th St. St. Paul, Minn. 

Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; 

Home Digest, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. 

Household Magazine, Capper Pub. Co., 121 W. 
Sth, Topeka, Kan. : 

Modern Homemaking, Augusta, Maine. 

Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

New England Homestead, Myrick Buld., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





O. N. A., Patagonia, Ariz—Nature Mag- 
asine, of 1214 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is listed as being in the market 
for articles pertaining to animals, birds, 
flowers, plants, trees, astronomy, water, fish 
and in general any natural history subject— 
all of which must be accompanied by photo- 
graphs or other satisfactory illustrations. 
Payment is one cent a word on acceptance. 
Percival S. Ridsdale is editor. 

The Mentor, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
uses authoritative material on history, sci- 
ence, biography, nature and cultural sub- 
jects, to 2500 words in length. 

Some of the better paying out-door maga- 
zines and their rates are: 


Forest and Stream, 80 Lafayette, New York, lc. 

Field and Stream, .578 Madison, New York, Ic. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long, Columbus, Ohio. 

Outdoor America, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis, Denver, Colo. ¥2 
to lc. 

The Sporstman, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., 


2c. 
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NEWS > 





HOMAS MANN, German novelist, has 

been awarded the 1929 Nobel Award for 
Literature. He is the author of “Budden- 
brooks” and “The Magic Mountain.” 





OROTHY PARKER was awarded the 

O. Henry Memorial Award for the best 
story published in American magazines last 
year. The story for which she won the 
prize of $500 in gold was entitled “Big 
Blonde” and published in the February num- 
ber of The Bookman. 

Second prize of $250 went to Sidney 
Howard for his “Homesick Ladies.” 





LIVER LA FARGE, 26-year-old nov- 

elist, makes his debut with his book 
“Laughing Boy,” an idyllic picture of life 
among the Navajo Indians. The book se- 
lected by the Literary Guild for November, 
is published by Houghton Mifflin. Owen 
Wister, Mary Austin, Carl Van Doren and 
others acclaim La Forge as a young man of 
genius. 

Oliver La Forge is a New Yorker of dis- 
tinguished ancestry. He was graduated 
with honor from Harvard in 1924. He is 
a tall, rangy youth. His cheek bones are 
high. His skin is the color of a copper 
penny. While he was engaged in his arch- 
aeological research he was constantly be- 
ing mistaken for an Indian. With a mini- 
mum speaking knowledge of Navajo and a 
pair of moccasins he managed an introduc- 
tion to the tribe. At first he considered 
them merely dirty, very black and entirely 
unsatisfactory as Indians. But now he 
thinks the Navajos are not only Indians 


but men, despite the fact that they have lied 
to him, cheated him and threatened him. 
He points out that they have also fed him, 
given him gifts, guided and cared for him 
and his horses, and enabled him to pass as 
he pleased through their country. He says 
that the Navajo is brave, loyal, intelligent, 
skillful and artistic and patiently industrious 
about work which interests him. 

Mr. La Farge has little patience with the 
writer who goes to Santa Fe to write a book 
on Indians and comes back telling of great 
hardships. In all the time he spent among 
the Indians his most uncomfortable experi- 
ence was about going without breakfast one 
day, and on another, walking twenty miles 
in moccasins that blistered his feet. 





HEN Gertrude Atherton was asked why 

she had turned her pen to the treatment 

of historical subjects, she replied as fol- 
lows: 

“In the first place I never should have 
written anything but historical novels had 
other subjects occurred to me after I pub- 
lished “The Conqueror,” but with the ex- 
ception of “Rezanov,” nothing did until I 
wrote “The Immortal Marriage” and “The 
Jealous Gods,” probably because I was 
immensely interested in contemporary life. 
But three years ago I experienced a sudden 
and definite revolt and now I hope to write 
nothing else. The reason of the revolt was 
a growing and seething detestation of Amer- 
ican novels with their depressing common- 
places. I could read no more of them and 
as I was equally sick of what is known as 
‘the American scene,’ I found myself un- 
able to write about it.” 
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See the little 
Aesthete 


Do you know why he ts an aesthete? 
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Because he writes for “the pure love of the thing” 
and because he chants eruditely about “iambic cubes of 
green cheese surrounded by purple paper weights in a 
halo of chimney smoke” and of “howling masses of frozen telephone poles.” 
That’s why he’s an aesthete. 
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Are you a little aesthete? 


If so, we salute you... . and invite you to pass on to some other 
page. The cold reasoning and practical thoughts which follow are not for 
you. To those, however, who find pleasure in seeing checks made payable 
to them, and to those who have sufficient education and intelligence to 
know a good thing when they see it. . . . it is to YOU we are speaking. 


Like all professions, writing has its official organ which provides a com- 
mon stamping ground for the members of trade. WriTer’s Dicest is the 
writer’s own business paper. It fights for you, works for you, and does 
everything in its power to assist you. Its articles and stories are by the 
leading American writers today. Its long established prestige in editorial 
offices makes it the FIRST to receive assignments for MSS. wanted; these 
are passed directly on to YOU via the Writer’s Market department. If you 
are a writer, and look on writing as a profession that will lead you to 
honor and wealth, then the text for your career and the guiding medium 
for your use is WriTEeR’s Dicest—subscribe to it NOW. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen—Enclosed is two dollars for my year’s subscription (renewal) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Please send me FREE and postpaid a copy of 


[} Elements of Plot Construction. Ss Webster’s College Dictionary. [] The English Novel 
By Ford Madox Ford 


C] Writing for the Trade Journal. [J How to Write Short Stories. = Rhymes and Meters. 
TBM i inaicinicie tro R660 WERE DAAOARANS ORE MANETAS OER EEETIRAMOTO DASE RR A AOERERE ERE PS 
POE sais eeueig Scxksorphoben Hee Suen side kim ASABE ERIC TASTE SES OASRIONS EA ROMO S KSEE OREw Ed SNR ed REAR SeOr eS 
ORD dies cdcantsewegsseiiass esse secesuaeeneavadneeen SAE ac ccgiasnigranieenssannsns uae eeesie eee 


“For a six munths’ subscription enclose one dollar. (No premium given on six months’ subscription) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








Concise Oxford Dictionary 


GREAT work has been completed. 
Twenty years of writing labor has pro- 
duced an unrivaled reference book. 

The compilation was undertaken with the 
intent to produce a lexicon of the English 
that is being spoken and written at the 
present time. The intent has been most 
admirably fulfilled. It is no longer neces- 
sary to study. cross-references and synonyms 
for half an hour before determining the 
exact denotation and connotation of words 
currently employed. 

Emphasis has been placed on terms that 
are most commonly used. Such a word 
“keep” is given a whole column, with com- 
plete explanations, in this handy book, while 
a word used less frequently, as “kamp- 
tulicon” is explained clearly in four lines. 

To those for whom a dictionary is a use- 
ful and necessary friend, this concise dic- 
tionary has been most opportunely com- 
piled. The possession and use of it bring 
unlimited rewards without the usual tedious 
work, 

“The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English.” Adapted from “The Oxford Dic- 
tionary.” By H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1444 
pages. $3.50. 





A First Book for College Students 

“WRITING,” by Ray Palmer Baker, Ph. 

D., LL. D., and William Haller, Ph. 
D., opens up a new method of study in Col- 
lege English. The system outlined in this 
book was inaugurated years ago in principle 
in Barnard College by Professor Charles 
Sears Baldwin, and in many other institu- 
tions a movement in the same direction has 
long been apparent. 

Under this course of study the student is 
no longer required to write a series of short 
themes on a number of unrelated subjects. 
Instead the course outlined in “Writing” 
conducts the student once through the en- 


tire process of writing an essay of 3000 to 
5000 words. The student selects his own 
subject, makes a bibliography, reads, ob- 
serves, takes notes and organizes his infor- 
mation and ideas concerning that subject. 
The English class is his audience and he 
seeks to understand it, plans his material 
for this public, and delivers it in a final 
manuscript correct in all essential details. 
After the completion of the first essay in 
which all the necessary steps have been 
carefully followed, the act of composition no 
longer seems strange to the writer. He 
should be able to write completely anything, 
under normal circumstances, he is likely to 
be asked to write. At the same time he gets 
abundant practice in writing through the 
preparation of notes, abstracts, reports, the 
rough draft and the final copy of his article. 
He reads widely and thoroughly on a topic 
about which he is curious, and which he 
has chosen for its own sake. This pro- 
cedure is less technical and students are 
finding it much more interesting than the 
writing of numerous themes which fre- 
quently led to habits of hasty work. 

Ray Palmer Baker, Professor of English 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
William Haller at Barnard College and Co- 
lumbia University, have used this course of 
study for a first book for College English. 
It requires only a half-year’s study and 
explains every step in detail. The chapters 
are divided into several parts, after each 
part is a footnote giving briefly the instruc- 
tion in the foregoing paragraphs. From 
getting started in class to passing judgment 
on the article, the fifteen chapters are ex- 
plained step by step in minute detail. 

“Writing” covers the most interesting 
course in College English the writer has 
read for some time. It is written with the 
confidence that two instructors have gained 
from teaching the course for several years. 
It has just been published in book form, 
and the publishers will be glad to send pro- 
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fessors or teachers of College English a copy 
on approval if they mention WRITER’s 
DicEsT and use their school letterhead. Ad- 
dress mail to Mr. Erik Selman. 


“Writing.” By Ray Palmer Baker, Ph. D., 
LL. D., and William Haller, Ph.D. New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 268 pages. $2.00. 





Word List Number Two 


HE Human Character: His Appear- 

ance” was prepared by C. V. Sholl to 
serve writers in describing the physical ap- 
pearance of their characters in fiction. 

This second word list by the same author 
is a paper bound book of 32 pages, contain- 
ing 5000 words classified in 218 categories, 
divided into four parts; general qualities of 
appearance—general qualities of shape, size 
and color; The Person—words of general 
descriptive meaning; The Body, and the 
Costume. 

The color lists in this book (reproduced 
from the table of colors in the Standard 
Dictionary with permission of Funk & Wag- 
nalls) are alone worth the price of the book 
to any writer. It far exceeds in descriptive 
words any other book a writer could buy on 
the subject—5000 words describing the 
physical appearance of a human character 
in fiction. Copies sent on approval. It is 
a book that every writer will buy after see- 
ing its value in character delineation. 


“The Human Character: His Appearance.” 
By C. V. Sholl. Mankato, Minn. 32 pages. 
$1.00. 





Best Short Stories of 1929 


ITH a literary flourish, the culmina- 

tion of fifteen years of similar pro- 
duction, Edward O’Brien has edited, for 
the approval of his intellectual clientele, 
“The Best Short Stories of 1929!’ His 
criteria are development of “criticism of 
life” and shaping of “living substance into 
the most beautiful and satisfying form by 
skillful selection and arrangement of ma- 
terials, and by the most direct and appealing 
presentation of it in portrayal and char- 
acterization.” 

(Continued on page 66) 
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omewhere 


Eng Mish 
Language 


OMEWHERE—how remote and _ inaccessible 

that sounds. Somewhere in that forest maze 
of our language are words which bring treasures 
of money, power, position, to the skillful user. 
Yet by force of circumstance, you travel the nar- 
row path that years of usage have worn through 
this labyrinth. 


How often you have sought to leave this path 
—to find a new word for that trite expression, to 
use terms that clearly express your meaning—to 
avoid constant repetition. 
Your dictionary cannot help 
you here—you must first know 
the words you are seeking. 

But to find those words! 
And how to recognize them! 

Picture a guide-post in this 





It gives you 


1 The exact word 
* for every idea or 
shade of mean- 


word-forest which directs you ing. 
at once to your very word— hel 
which goes farther than all | 2, Definitions of 


other guide-posts by describing Oe ee 

your word so accurately that words an 

you can exclaim, “Here is | the phrases. 

exact word for my purpose.’ 3 Complete mas- 
This is March’s Thesaurus ie = the me 

Dictionary, a thesaurus and a ish language, a 


dictionary combined! writing an 
speaking. 


Its 1462 pages form a vast 4 Supplies facts 
which make 
March a constant 
reference—in it- 
self a liberal 
education. 


storehouse of words, phrases, 
idioms, which are made _ in- 
stantly available by its unique 
method of groupings. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK 
IN YOUR HOME— 
AT OUR RISK 


There is no other book like 
it in the English language. 
It is complete, authoritative, 
practical and so _ different 
that we offer you through 
this coupon the privilege of 
judging the book in actual 
use before you buy it. 

Send in that coupon. Put 
the book to every word test 
you can think of. Then if 
at the end of 10 days you do 
not find it indispensable, you 
have but to return it and 
your examination has cost 
you nothing. 
























HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. WD-1, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in 
Canada) the New Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery and if I keep the 
book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 
(Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with order.) l 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return 
it in good condition within ten days and you are to refund ] 
my $3.75. , 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Popular Song Themes 


$1000 a Word is Paid for the Song That Brings in Thousands of 


Dollars in Royalties. 


Therefore, With Everybody Trying 


to Produce Them One is Bound to Have More 
Disappointments Than Successes 


By Roy GRIFFITH 


OBODY knows in advance which ones 
of the never-ending stream of new 
songs are going to make a hit with the more 
or less comatose public. That is why the 
writing and publishing of popular songs is 
one of the greatest gambles in the world. 
When you write a song and it becomes 
a hit and pays you thousands of dollars in 
royalties, you are being paid for that one 
song at the rate of a thousand dollars or 
more per word. No other form of writing 
pays such enormous returns. Writing and 
publishing songs, therefore, is bound to have 
more disappointments than successes. Every- 
body tries to write songs—and a few suc- 
ceed. The ones who do succeed are the 
ones who “keep on keeping on”—the ones 
who keep trying—and at the same time con- 
tinue to study the ever-changing vagaries 
of public demand. 
Studying public demand means, primarily, 
a study of the song themes popular at the 
moment. This involves examination of new 
songs and a study of their underlying 
themes. With the exception of an appeal- 
ing and catchy melody, the selection of the 
right theme is the most vital factor in 
popular song writing. 


ET us analyze a few song themes, both 
the ones that are passé and those that 
are popular as I write this article. 

A young lady friend of mine, whenever 
she visits at my apartment, dashes for the 
Victrola to play “Mean To Me.” I gather 
that the course of her true love for a young 
law student is not running especially smooth. 
So she listens to the strains of “Mean To 


Me” and has a good time feeling sorry for 
herself. 

This “feeling sorry for yourself” is a 
phobia with which everybody is afflicted at 
times. The younger generation, especially, 
are subject to it. They have not yet ac- 
quired a sense of humor—a sense of humor, 
according to the late Dr. Frank Crane, being 
“a firm conviction that most things do not 
matter.” 

Since youth is the big market for popular 
songs, wouldn’t it be a good idea to serve 
them with ballads on the order of “Mean 
To Me?” I observe in the current list of 
songs quite a few of this nature. For in- 
stance, “J Get The Blues When It Rains,” 
“Am I Blue,’ “How About Me,” and sev- 
eral others. The impetus for this type of 
song came, I believe, from the success of 
“Broken Hearted.” Song writers discovered 
that tear-jerkers were in demand, and they 
produced them. 

In previous articles I have always ad- 
vised against writing this type of song for 
two general reasons: (1) it is difficult to 
write such a song objectively—that is, keep 
out of the writing all the writer’s personal 
feeling and experience; (2) the market for 
such songs is in general limited. However, 
right now there seems to be vogue for these 
lachrymose ballads. I do not retract any- 
thing I have said about them in previous 
articles, but I believe songs of this nature 
have a good chance right now provided they 
carry the theme of “left alone,” as in 
“Broken Hearted” and “How About Me,” 
or the theme of “inattention,” as in “Mean 
To Me.” 
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HE standardized “Mother” song theme 

seems to be definitely out of the present- 
day picture. The old gray haired mother— 
Mother Machree, you know — waiting 
patiently at home, with toil-worn fingers 
knitting a pair of socks or something, is 
distinctly an old-fashioned figure. Modern 
mothers do not get old or gray or toil-worn. 


It may be that some day soon we will 
have a new type of “Mother” song—a sort 
of Madonna lyric. I can imagine a “cradle 
song” going over at the present time—a 
mother crooning to her babe. The theme 
has not been used for a long time except in 
“Indian Cradle Song,’ and that depended 
more on its Indian-type melody than on its 
lyric. 

The “Home Sweet Home” theme seems 
to be passing, too. So many people don’t 
have homes any more—and who could 
rhapsodize over a city apartment with elec- 
tric refrigeration? The public may still 
favor, however, a song in which a longing 
is expressed for the old home cottage or 
cabin. This in spite of the fact that most 
of us never saw an_honest-to-goodness 
cabin, particularly a log cabin, and cottages 
are to most of us simply places where we 
live in the summer time. I wonder why it is 
that no one has ever expressed a longing, in 
song, to go back to a palace. 

Homes suggest children. With the ex- 
ception of “Sonny Boy” it has been a long 
time since we have had a good “kid” song. 
It might be a good time to launch a song 
of this type—not on the order of “Sonny 
Boy,” but a rather snappy number sugges- 
tive of the modern youngster full of animal 
spirits and youthful deviltry. 


One of the reasons people don’t care so 
much about homes any more—except, per- 
haps, the “place where Ah was bawn”—is 


(Continued on page 70) 





Congratulations 


to Writer's Digest on the completion 
of a decade of much appreciated, 


practical service. 


Writer's Digest has been the means 
of creating a gratifying and increas- 
ing number of friends and satis- 
fied clients for 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Through arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of my setting of a lyric by 
BRENDA GLASS entitled 


“LAY ME DOWN” 
(A Negro Spiritual for Medium Voice) 


I am offering autographed copies at 
the regular retail price of 50c. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1929 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print_by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for 
the new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 


Gnawa’ ZIMMERMAN Gnio% °° 














ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Special price on Theme songs to writers. Self 
addressed envelope. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 














INDIANA SONG BUREAU 





a, 

‘“‘“S BEN D SONG POR MM 8 ?? 
Se o-soao PLAN 

“SHADY RIVER” (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 1 

the songs we accept and work up on this plan. Others let the author place the finished song. Any writer 


knows this is the difficult part. Send us vour poems, if , 
Why pay big money and then have a Manuscript left on your hands. “Prof.” copies of “BLUE BOY” 
sent free to orchestras and singers. A positive success. All work guaranteed correct. Postage with songs please. 


(Brookside) 


The advantage of this plan is, we help try out all 


good we will work for a fee that is a good investment. 





Salem, Indiana 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


American Youth, a magazine for and of boys, 
announces a $50 prize contest for short short sto- 
ries of interest to boys and young men. Stories 
must be not more than 2000 words long. $25 is 
offered for first prize, $10 for second, $5.00 and 
$3.00 for third and fourth, $2.00 for fifth, and five 
$1.00 prizes. Send for sample copy and particu- 
lars to Contest Editor, 4162 W. 25th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


The Kaleidoscope, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 702 No. Vernon Street, Dallas, Tex., is 
conducting a Questionnaire Contest in which $25 
in cash prizes is offered. Two new cash prizes 
of $5.00 each are announced for the six issues from 
January to June, 1930, inclusive; namely, The En- 
couragement Prize to the beginning poet whose 
work shows the most promise, and the Lexie Dean 
Robertson Prize for the best sonnet. For particu- 
lars of any of these contests, send self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 





The successful contestant for first prize in the 
recent contest conducted by Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries is Mrs. Mary A. Lucet, 266 Wallace Street, 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. Miss Mary H. Strader, 
1519 Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y., is the 
second prize winner. “Scores of contestants sub- 
mitted unique and varied phrases, and it was diffi- 
cult to decide upon the winners. We were not able 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion until we sub- 
jected the lot to an elimination process.” 





Because he has been “profoundly touched by the 
whole-hearted appreciation in America” of his 
novel, “Death of a Hero,’ Mr. Richard Aldington, 
British poet, novelist and essayist has announced 
an annual poetry prize of $200 for American poets. 
The prize is to continue for at least three years and 
will be awarded to the ablest young American poet 
whose work has appeared in This Quarter, a liter- 
ary review published in Paris. 

The award will be made by the editorial com- 
mittee of This Quarter, subject to Mr. Aldington’s 
approval. The prize winner must be of American 
nationality and must have contributed to at least 
one issue of that review in the previous year. 

All submitted material should be typewritten, 
with full name and address on each poem. Address 
contributions to the Editor, 4 rue Delambre, Paris. 


British Magazines 


Airways Magazine, 110-111, Strand, London, W. 
C. 2. T. Stanhope Spriggs, Editor. “Non-tech- 
nical articles of 1000 to 2000 words are required, 
treating civil, commercial, military, and sporting 
aviation, and capable of photographic illustration. 
News paragraphs of developments in the World’s 
Aviation are asked for, also details of new types 
of aircraft. Manuscripts are reported on imme- 
diately, and good rates paid on the 10th of fol- 
lowing month.” 





Cassell’s Magazine, Amalgamated Press, Fleet- 
way House, Farringdon St., London, E. C. 4. Edi- 
tor, Clarence Winchester. “We are open to consider 
fiction with good plots, capable of effective illus- 
tration, from 2000 to 5000 words; and articles of 
2000 to 3000 words. Good suggestions are sought. 
Each issue contains one long complete novel up 
to 20,000 words.” 





The Countryman, Ibury, Kingham, Oxford, Eng- 
land, is in the market for short informative arti- 
cles of good quality; also photographs on all coun- 
try subjects except sport. A request is also made 
for drawings and photographs. The Countryman 
is a quarterly publication edited by J. R. Robinson 
Scott. 


Class and Trade Publications 


The Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind. M. A. 
Denny, Business Manager. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
merchandising and technical articles pertaining to 
the automotive, electrical, battery or auto super- 
service trade. Material should be written from 
the service station standpoint, about 500 to 3000 
words. Line drawings are very acceptable. Poetry 
also, if pertinent to the trade. We report prompt- 
ly and pay on publication, one-half to one cent a 
word.” 





The Clothing Trade Journal combined with the 
Manufacturing Clothier, 216-226 E. 45th St.. New 
York. Harry Simons, Editor. Issued monthly; 
60c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We need articles di- 
rectly bearing on the clothing manufacturing in- 
dustry, approximately 1000 to 1500 words. $6.00 
a thousand words is paid on publication.” 
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Direct Mail Selling, 460 W. 34th St., New York 
City. Henry Stricker, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Articles on 
the successful use of direct mail advertising should 
be written, preferably as a demonstration of some 
principle of advertising theory or practice; must 
give definite information on results, and full facts 
and figures on costs and returns; must be accom- 
panied by samples of advertising used and, if 
possible, by photographs of advertising executive 
and writer; preferred as ‘ghost’ writing under 
signature of advertising executive or as interview; 
not over 1500 words. 

Articles on direct mail theory and practice in 
the form of ‘ghost’ writings or interviews; a list 
of appropriate subjects will be sent to those in- 
terested; not over 1000 words. 

Articles on the technique of direct mail produc- 
tion, not over 1500 words; statistical articles on 
the general use of direct mail, not over 1500 words; 
humorous articles on direct mail, not over 750 
words. 

The above lists all our requirements. We report 
within a week and pay two cents a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Feedstuffs, 118 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. E. Sterling, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We welcome short illustrated 
articles on enterprising retail feed stores; inter- 
views with successful retail feed dealers; short 
articles on progressive merchandising methods, and 
general articles, preferably illustrated, on new de- 
velopments in the commercial mixed feed industry. 
We report promptly, and pay one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 





The Furniture Journal, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Il]. Milton L. Samson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
stories of successful selling stunts used by retail 
furniture dealers—‘how stories’—special events sto- 
ries such as local style shows staged by retail 
stores, etc. All material should run between 1500 
and 2500 words in length. Photos with story ab- 
solutely necessary. We report within a week, and 
pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Granite, 470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. Roger 
Heywood Smith, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Journal of the 
American Granite Industry. “We need general ar- 
ticles on projects which will use or have used 
granite in some part of the project, with photo- 
graphs or cuts; historical granite sketches with 
photographs or cuts; history and complete story 
of granite areas—maximum words 5000; changes 
in freight rates, tariff, dust control, etc., that af- 
fect granite manufacturers, quarriers or distribu- 
tors; trade notes; items of interest to the granite 
industry. Also use book reviews and association 
reports. We report promptly and pay in accord- 
ance with trade value of items on acceptance.” 





The Ice Cream Review, 501-515 Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. E. K. Slater, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. This is a trade 
journal which goes to ice cream manufacturers. 
“Articles submitted should be written in a good 
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“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Aasctecceh, Sizarl Greswe- 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “‘The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles 
Kenyon. 















PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-A Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Crayton HAMILTON - - = _ President 
Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
© English and Self-Expression [J Short Story Writing 
(J Writers’ Criticism Service (J Photoplay Writing 


Name. 





Address 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will cali upon you 
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GET INTO THE BIG 
MONEY 


Surmount the tremendous competition of the 
writing game! A writer who can consistently 
sell to a given magazine gets more for his 
stories than one who sells only at intervals. 
Big checks come through the editor’s knowledge 
that your work will “ring the bell” every time. 

I can show you how to sell your first story, 
and after it is sold, can show you how to fol- 
low it with another and yet another until you 
are in the big pay class. 

I give full personal attention to every manu- 
script received, and my interest is maintained 
until the story is pronounced ready for 
marketing. 

Collaboration of this nature is considered far 
more valuable than the usual cut and dried 
“course” method of teaching. With me, you 
“earn as you learn.” 

An efficient typing service is maintained. 
I charge 50c a thousand words for this, with a 
special cut rate to those with whom I col- 
laborate. 

Write for further information and inclose 
one of your latest stories for a free reading 
and short criticism. 


JOSEPH L. DODGE 


(Literary Instructor and Critic. Member, 
Writer’s Club of Newburyport) 


Edgebrook Studio, At Edgebrook 
Rowley, Mass. 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. ated 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 
Only 5 of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. y 
Service increases sales and lessens labor. Send 
for circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 
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DELL PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 7) 


ever the editor will be glad to interview 
authors who have had experience in adapt- 
ing scenarios to fiction. May Ninomiya is 
the editor. 


HERE is also a market with us for the 

“different” air story. So many yarns 
have been written all savoring of the same 
mold that we feel the public is developing 
an antipathy toward them. The writer who 
often feels that he has a different idea for 
a yarn but is afraid to write it, will find 
a ready welcome. There is no formula to 
write to—the only criterion is that it be that 
most difficult thing—“different.” 

The air action may only be incidental or 
it may be the prime motive; there should be 
strong characterization, and the locale 
should be the great war. These manuscripts 
should be addressed to Carson W. Mowre. 

The best possible way to hit the Dell mar- 
ket is to study carefully several issues of 
the magazine you are aiming at. A close 
analysis is the best insurance against a re- 
jection slip. 





CURRENT NEEDS OF NEW YORK 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


religion, poetry, and books for children. Our 
Educational Department is always glad to 
examine texts for educational purposes, but 
preferably those suitable for collateral use 
in the class-room. Manuscripts on child cul- 
ture are also desired. 

In general, these are our preferences. But 
where there is merit, any manuscript on any 





subject is welcome, and will be given care- 
ful consideration.” 

William Morrow & Co., Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. In regard to fiction, 








ADELE S. BAILEY, 





PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Recommended by editors and authors 
Write for circular 


P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 
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Miss Frances Phillips, editor, says: “We 
are very anxious to get good fiction of the 
light sensational type. We are extremely 
interested in putting over the work of new 
writers and building them up.” 

In non-fiction, Miss Phillips explains that 
they can use some good biography, travel 
books, but are not strong for essays. 

In closing she advised: “All manuscripts 
are read and we make a point of encouraging 
any writers who show promise. I am sure 
that there is not much possibility of our pass- 
ing up a ‘spark.’ ” 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company, 
55 5th Avenue, New York, are interested 
in nearly all kinds of fiction. Good writing 
is necessary in no matter what type of book. 

“We do not care to consider a trashy 
novel. The same thing is true in regard to 
sex novels. Although we have no objection 
to frankness with regard to sex, or to episode 
dependent upon it, we cannot accept a book 
which depends entirely upon sex for its in- 
terest. 

“Our preference is for adventure novels of 
an original, stirring nature; for novels of 
real significance as works of literature; and 
for the lighter type of novel which has dis- 
tinction in writing. Elegance, humor or 
significance are what we first seek in any 
manuscript submitted to us. We realize that 
these qualities are rare. 

“We cannot consider novels of less than 
40,000 words or more than 120,000. 

Note:—“We are also interested in chil- 
dren’s books of a high order, in non-fiction, 
in Americana-biographies, histories, etc., 
that have to do with the growth of America, 
and in one act and three-act plays.” 


INCLAIR LEWIS writes, “I am stay- 

ing in these Vermont hills until the snow 
drives me out by threatening to barricade 
me in. I am writing short stories—or have 
been—just to keep my hand in until I get 
up enough energy to begin a new novel, and 
meanwhile visiting the local Rotary clubs—- 
because I want to know Vermont, the first 
place I have ever had a real home in. I 
am also overseeing my wife overseeing the 
gardner plant delphiniums.” 
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a NEw KInDof 
DICTIONARY 


—with FIVE SECRETS 
of Speedier Reference 


ERE, at last, is an end to the “detour 
dictionary” with its cross-reference 
definitions. At a glance, you can now get a 
simple yet complete definition—giv en in 
words of common usage that do not require 

further definition themselves! 
the FIVE secrets listed in 


, 
Gx Type. Refer- the left-hand column which 
1 perme ll make The WINSTON 
20. eo ¢ ~ 
Mass hish. To sate SIMPLIFIED the perfect 
ing. No eye-strain. modern reference book for 
busy people — in home, 


9 Single Reference. ‘ 
Fach definition com- office, and school. What 


But this is only one of 


Pie tanguage-—no eross- | Would it mean to you to 
reference. have a_ dictionary that 


printed your reference word 
in bold, legible type two 
lines high — contained the 
up-to-date, new expressions 
in the language—profusely 
illustrated with an average 
of two pictures to every 
single page! Accurate and 
scholarly, edited by Henry 
Siaiases oir Seidel Canby, Ph.D.; Wm. 
plates and text illus- D. Lewis, A. M. Pd.D., 
trations average two to Litt. D., and Thos. K. 
each page. Saves time Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


by making pictures tell 
Your bookseller will he 


the story, instead 7 s.. 
of words. : 
Za glad to show you— 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
Encyclopedic Edition 


Or you may mail coupon below, without at 
money. So confident are we that you Pa 
will be delighted, we will # 
send it on five days’ free .#& As 
examination to respon- gh stae 
sible people sin- “7 cS Xe e° ~ 
cerely inter- aN) oa” 
ested. Mail 7 
coupon . re SS 
as’ RS 7 oo 
below. Pr ® <2 ot oy %: 


3 Modern Usage 
First. Instead of 
giving derivatives first 
and current meaning 
last, gives present 
meaning first. 
Patented Thumb 
t Index. Leads you 
easily to page you 
want, 
F 3060 Illustrations. 
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We Need 
Railroad Fact and Fiction 


Stories! 


With the return of RAILROAD MAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE a market is now created for good clean, 
thrilling fiction, strong in characterization, plen- 
tiful in plot and compelling in narrative—fiction 
that speaks smackingly of the railroad, with real 
railroad men as principals and the railroad as a 
background. Settings or locale may vary from 
Canada to Mexico, from India to Java, but they 
must be all railroad. In fiction we can use lengths 
from 3,000 to 60,000 words. 


In fact material we are particularly interested in 
is intimate biographies of outstanding railroad per- 
sonalities, from section hand to President. We 
want to see feature stories with photographs, on 
everything unusual in railroad operation or prac- 
tice, gigantic engineering feats, tunnel building, 
bridge building, etc. 

All manuscripts will be given a prompt reading 
and payment at good rates will be made upon 
acceptance. Authors will be accorded sympathetic 
cooperation and encouragement. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied with sufficient postage to 
insure their return in the event that they are un- 
suitable for us. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HAYES, Editor 
Railroad Man’s Magazine 

THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
280 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 








Automotive Articles Wanted! 


THE BATTERY MAN wants articles on merchandising, 
servicing, and technical subjects pertinent to Automotive 
Electrical and Battery Stations. Line drawings, photos, and 
cuts are acceptable to use with material offered. 

Submit your material to us if it is in our field. Prompt 
consideration will be given to all offerings. 


THE BATTERY MAN, Terre Haute, Ind. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers. ia | 
1917. Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








Wanted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 
For negotiation in American and British mar- 
kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 
pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 


1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Ausiliary services, if desired. 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


Short-Story Writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Manuscripts correctly typed for publication; also expert 
criticism, literary revision, and sales service. Write 
today for full particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 5d) 


clear style and be interesting, inspiring and instruc- 
tive. Articles without illustrations will be consid- 
ered, but those accompanied by good photographs 
will receive more consideration. All material must 
be accurate and exclusive. Articles on any phase 
of merchandising or sales are acceptable. They 
should deal with results when possible. A few 
‘success’ stories are wanted, provided they contain 
some practical idea or ideas which may be of benefit 
to other readers. Stories relating to the construc- 
tion or remodeling of plants are frequently used. 
They must be accompanied by floor plans or archi- 
tects’ drawings, or both. Photographs which do 
not accompany articles are accepted if they are 
thought to be of interest to readers. Our readers 
are interested in making better ice cream as eco- 
nomically as possible, and in creating an increased 
demand for it and selling it on a sound business 
basis. Articles should run not more than 1500 
words. We report immediately, and pay 25c a 
column inch on publication.” 





Keith’s Beautiful Homes Magazine, 1110 Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Editor, M. L. Keith. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want articles on furnishing, interior decoration, 
equipment, etc., of the home. Articles should be 
accompanied by suitable illustrations which are 
sharp and preferably an 8x 10 gloss print. Articles 
should be from 1000 to 3000 words. We report 
promptly and pay on publication.” 





The Milk Dealer, 501-515 Cherry St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. E. K. Slater, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Trade journal for retail 
milk dealers. “Readers of The Milk Dealer are 
wide-awake business men who deal in bottled milk 
for the retail trade. They are interested in prob- 
lems related to preparing milk for distribution and 
the actual selling and delivering of bottled milk 
to the consumer’s kitchen. Some readers are own- 
ers of plants, while others are superintending de- 
partments or at least closely connected with the 
retail milk business. Articles should be written in 
good clear style and be interesting, inspiring and 
instructive. Articles without illustrations will be 
considered, but those accompanied by good photo- 
graphs will receive more consideration. All ma- 
terial must be accurate and exclusive. We report 
immediately and pay 25c a column inch on pub- 
lication.” 





National Dry Goods Reporter and Drygoods- 
man, 215 South Market St., Chicago, Ill. “Our 
editorial policy is now slightly altered. We are 
particularly interested in manuscripts of two kinds: 
1. Items of 300 to 500 words telling of successful 
merchandising policies in specific departments in 
specific stores. Illustrated whenever possible. We 
prefer stories about Reducing Expenses and In- 
creasing Profits. Methods of merely increasing 
volume are no longer wanted. 2. Feature stories 
of 1000 to 1500 words. Again, we are especially 
interested in methods of Increasing Profits. A 
merchant may increase his profits in many ways, 
of course—by eliminating certain expenses, by in- 
creasing the efficiency of his salesforce, by reduc- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

_To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer's Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each manuscript, are as follows: 


ee IE GIG os nein vn.9:00 deed denicdseenauwanenese Loienstnaiewernc stewie $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words ........... ice iedkGs sande ace arnenuwswswbeceen ee 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 ee rer Sie ateda ae tents Mead Rhos ORCAS eee ae 2.25 
3,000 to 4.000 SEES scisdnauidseeadehudauad naey sues e ena iena nebo 3.00 
4/000 to 5,000 I ois bGGuacnay Midiecis6.hie ieee Re pA wae wae Re 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual! 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick)...........-.... $3.00 
UE Be FIG Bb: SE. SEBO OIIB a i. 5 oo. occ ciccikscsisecssccccescesvecene 3.50 
PSE OE TP TRCROIETS: TOAD 5. o.0'6'0 656.5 < oes. émon 66600008 500000000 08008 2.50 
Ee ciiicanicci sans oe sGass bak cickisens sender ecekometonpewses 2.50 
JRVERES SHOCF Writ (ROBINSON) 6 oie 66:0.5.0:0.000:6:0.0:0:00:0:0:06000006 8000800080 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) .........ccccsccccceccccccccccocces 1.75 
Be FED ioioa cic wkbcits-o 4 0cwenvectnsesasuesaueescune's 1.50 
ee eS Ae a ar 1,00 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing............ceccccccccccceesscenecees 1.20 
ee RN ID 6 oso: s me 6's ceoin919:6 00 16:6:0415.0:949'9 9 8:49.00 erences ons 1.00 
SE I ovine 5 io vcs isecntwicnswewenenansennadecsadesaeuieeed 1,00 
eee eee 7 

Blow GH Wee G Seet Shay COMIC) 6 onivigveses vccwicwsecwssvccccsssecosees 65 
I I iiss otis Went aen edn s0 bRbS ON 6 0400004000 Se edeenes 50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language......................- 2.15 
Re IEE NII vc cca cisions cassie es psivinaniseisigaynewsrniaiew nies 2.65 
PIN a ois ak bocce cdendncn datiancdnicsasescieassawesacneenen 25 


CATALOGUE OF 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer's Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ mago- 
sines, upon Short Story work, and by her many corvespondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism, 
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Why Aren’t You Selling?— 


ICTION markets are wide open. Editors want your 
work. Still getting rejection slips? What’s wrong? 

We can tell you. More, we can help you correct it. 
A LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE criticism, given 
by a successful author, teacher and editor, tells you 
what’s wrong and precisely how to remedy it; inspires 
you to make your work what editors want; gives you 
friendly, candid, bunkless advice; offers revision and 
collaboration on liberal terms; provides you with accu- 
rate market news and shows you how to sell. Our 
clients are selling. Why aren’t you? 

Our fees are low when you consider results. Stories 
up to 5,000 words, $5.00. 50 cents additional for each 
additional 1,000 words. Stories read and appraised, 
$1.00. Return Postage required. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
647 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BEFORE 
The Editor Buys -- - 


he must read your story. A sorry 
looking manuscript on poor 
paper convinces the editor that 
he is looking at an amateurish 
piece of work. Two, quick, ex- 
perienced motions of his hands 
and the manuscript is back in 
the envelope with a rejection 
slip cuddling next to it. 

Had the manuscript been typed 
on fresh, crisp, good-looking 
stationery and enclosed in the 
official stiff envelope, he would 
at least have READ your story. 
A successful salesman dresses 
well. The manuscript that looks 
cheap and scrubby is yet to be 
bought! 


Give Yourself the Breaks! 


Dress up your manuscript. Be sure 
that the editor at least reads your story. 
Make sure that his first impression is a 
good one. Treat yourself to professional 
stationery. 


100 sheets high grade MS paper, 
814 x11 inches 

100 second sheets for 
carbon copies 

25 Manila Envelopes, 444 x 91% 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9, for 


return purposes 


This high - grade professional 
manuscript stationery can be had 
NOW at only $1.50. Send your 
order and check to Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


making 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 58) 


ing mark-downs, and so on. These feature stories 
must be abundantly supplied with photographs or 
other material suitable for half-tone reproduction 
(such as clear-cut newspaper advertisements). We 
suggest that you query us on all feature stories, 
indicating what illustrative material is available.” 





The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
118 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. E. 
Sterling, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want illustrated articles on 
new retail and wholesale bakeries, and descriptions 
of progressive merchandising policies and innova- 
tions. We report promptly, and pay one cent a 
word on acceptance.” 





Pacific Builder and Engineer, Arcade Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. Walter A. Averill, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for business information on commer- 
cial, public and residential buildings of recent con- 
struction and good architectural design. The build- 
ing must be designed by a licensed architect of 
recognized standing in his community, preferably 
but not necessarily a member of the A. I. A. 
Here are the facts that must be given: Outline 
specifications, dimension of foundation, number of 
stories, basement (type and size of foundation, area 
of basement), exterior walls, partitions, roof, floors, 
trim, plaster, windows, heating system, fireplace, 
cubic content, cost per cubic foot, total cost (in- 
cluding architect’s fee), mame and address of 
owner, of architect, of general contractor, date of 
completion of the building, the purpose for which 
it is used, and its street address. We can use 
200 to 300 words of unusual problems of design 
or construction and their solution, and on ‘Why 
and how did the building come to be built as it is?’ 
We are particularly anxious to obtain stories on 
small homes of frame, stucco or brick designed by 
competent architects and costing $6000 or less. Our 
aim is to stimulate the use of good architecture in 
the small home, and the less costly the home the 
better. Such stories are easily obtained with co- 
operation of architects, who will readily furnish the 
outline specifications as indicated above, the floor 
plan, and usually the photo. We pay $5 each for 
such stories within 15 days of acceptance. We 
are more interested in the commercial building of 
modest size—from $25,000 to $200,000—than in 
skyscrapers. The same applies to schools and other 
public buildings, and to apartment buildings. We 
must have good, glossy half-tone of completed 
structure and a good floor plan in ink. The archi- 
tect will be glad to furnish floor plan without 
charge. We accept material from the following 
states only: Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska.” 





Retail Furniture Selling, 54 W. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. K. A. Ford, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Writers acquainted with 
local furniture trade should write us. We will 
put them on contributor’s file and give them spe- 
cific assignments. Photographs are always used. 
We pay on publication, at the rate of one and a 
half cents a word, and $2.50 for photographs, plus 
photographer’s bill.” 
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Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York. Marie Hulser, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“Articles averaging between 600 and 700 words 
are wanted. They should deal principally with 
interior decoration, subjects which include paint- 
ing; its beautifying and protective qualities. Also 
use articles that treat of interesting uses of paint 
and varnish. No amateur painting should be men- 
tioned. Photographs are accepted for illustrating 
articles; also good before and after pictures. Oc- 
casional verse is used in simple form and per- 
taining to paint and varnish. Payment is made at 
the rate of two cents a word, and $2.50 to $3.00 
for photographs.” 





Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery St. San 
Francisco, Calif. Issued monthly; 10¢ a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Dry Goods Trade Publication. “We 
want short articles dealing with special selling 
stunts found to be successful by Western mer- 
chants. Occasional pictures of particularly attrac- 
tive window trims or store interiors are used. We 
return unwanted material promptly if accompanied 
by return postage, and pay 20c a column inch on 
publication.” 





Southern Furniture Journal, Charlotte, N. C. 
Richard Henderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “Articles on furniture sub- 
jects—styles, sales methods, designs, home furnish- 
ing and trade news are needed. We prefer material 
of less than 1500 words, accompanied by illustra- 
tions of window displays, store interiors, etc. We 
report within a week and pay one cent a word on 
acceptance.” 

(Continued on page 64) 











Writers —speakers 


and everyone whe wants to be in 
tewesting — must have this book 


SO SAY 
the WISE 


rompiled by 

HAZEL COOLEY and NORMAN L. CORWEN 
A book of wise-cracks, epigrams, 
bonmots and witty sayings of 
Mencken, Heywood Broun, Shaw, 
Farny Hurst, Will Rogers, Musso- 
lini nA 694. other famous people. 
Classified for ready reference. 
Abkeshstore:, 0 pestpetd op reasipe &f $2.10 

Send for free list 

of important publi- 

cations of interest 

to those who write. 


GEORGE SULLY & CO. 
Dept. W.D., 114 E. 25th St., New York 




















START 1930 RIGHT! 


Have you been going along in haphazard fashion, perhaps selling now and then, hoping 
vainly for the day when your stories will achieve general recognition? Have you been groping 
in the dark, trying all types of fiction, hoping to strike the keynote of popular appeal? Have 
you, in short, been writing with only a vague ,conception of market requirements and won- 
dering why so many of your stories come back? 


Writing is a Highly Specialized Profession 


The average new writer far more often needs coaching as to what to write than academia technique. 
Simplicity of style is preferred in modern fiction. But the fictionist who wishes to make a living must write 
to meet current demands. He needs competent guidance from the sales angle and efficient handling of his 
work by someone in close touch with the market. 


Results Count! 


During 1929 (which is not closed at this writing) I have sol, upwards of $20,000 worth of magazine 
fiction for my clients, comprising over two hundred individual sales in America and England. About 80% of 
these were stories by writers who, previous to my handling their work, had never appeared in print. 


No “Course’—Real Sales Service 


My business is selling stories. I assume that my clients can write and I coach them from the selling 
angle. I keep them advised of special needs of the magazines they are aiming at. I handle their English 
rights where the material has universal appeal and have connections for disposition of foreign rights. 

Send me a representative selection of your manuscripts. Write me briefly of your life experiences and 
what you are anxious to accomplish. I will give you an estimate of their market value and handle them for 
sale if they have a chance. Or I will point out how they can he written into salable stories. But most im- 
reg I will be able to suggest what magazines you should aim at, what types of stories you can write. 
And if the stories you produce are salable, / will sell them! 

Terms for handling material on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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I AM AN EDITOR 


with long experience in the fiction field, having 
accepted or rejected thousands of manuscripts. 
I can size up a story immediately upon reading 
it—can tell you what it needs to put it across. 
I have built up a personal service of 


Constructive Criticism 
at Minimum Cost 


which has helped many successful authors to 
increase their sales and many beginners to break 
into print. I am not an agent. My service 
includes (1) frank, detailed Criticism; (2) 
definite suggestions for Revision, and (3) 
Market Tips—all for one price: 


Any Manuscript 


Up to 1500 words......ccecccecceees $1 
Between 1500 and 5000 words........ $2 
Between 5000 and 10,000...........6- $4 
Between 10,000 and 20,000..........-. $6 
Above 20,000 words... ...cscccccocss $10 


Cash in advance, plus return postage, 
with every order. 


R. NELSON, Literary Consultant 





603 West 111 Street New York City 











We'll Help You to Sell 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Aathors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 
paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 
50c per 1000 words; poems, lc per line. FIVE 
LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONC Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 








Station R, New York City. 
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WRITING NOVELS TO SELL 
(Continued from page 14) 
throughout the story to strengthen power- 
fully the plot-building and the fiction in- 
terest. He writes the story ostensibly from 
Kitty’s viewpoint, maintaining it steadily, 
consistently and convincingly. But always 
there is his own viewpoint, as the omniscient 
author and the correct interpreter, inter- 
woven with Kitty’s. She sees life as it is, 
but he sees her as she is, dissecting her heart 
and brain before our eyes. As the theme of 
the story is the woman’s growth, this clever 
welding of two viewpoints is supremely im- 
portant and effective. A novelist should 
never forget that good handling of view- 
point is one of the main factors in plot- 

building. 

And failure to be satisfied with your work 
is another. You build up a plot because you 
aren’t satisfied with what you’ve got. It 
may be good, but it isn’t good enough. 
Maugham had one good thing after another, 
but he used them to build something better. 
He had a good novel in the story of Kitty 
and Walter; he turned it into a far better 
one by making it the story of Kitty, and re- 
ducing Walter to a subordinate place. 

Perhaps, after all, the secret of good plot- 
building is building one thing at a time. 





LE LEAVE.—These words are not 

synonyms, though often used as if they 
were, J.et has the sense of permission, as, 
“T let him do it,” that is, “permitted or 
allowed him to do it.” Manifestly, there- 
fore, it would be incorrect to say, “I left 
him do it.” Leave has the sense of with- 
drawing from. Hence it would be correct 
to say, “I left him to do it,” that is, he was 
expected to do a certain work after all 
others had gone away. If this distinction 
is always kept in mind there will be no diffi- 
culty in using each word correctly. 








2595 FLORENTINA AVENUE, 





FREE TEST OF LITERARY ABILITY 


Send today for Individual Questionnaire and Self-Analysis. 
Learn your potential market value. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY 


Short Story Teacher and Critic 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE WORK OF C. WARDEN LA ROE HAS 
APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, LIFE, JUDGE, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
FILM FUN, GOBLIN, BREEZY STORIES, NEW 
YORK THEATER PROGRAMS, THE PLAY- 
GOER, THE FUN SHOP, COLLEGE HUMOR, 
COLLEGE LIFE, WHIZ BANG, SMOKEHOUSE 
MONTHLY, CALGARY EYE-OPENER, AMERICA’S 
HUMOR, PARIS NIGHTS, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
BROOKLYN EAGLE, CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, COLUMBUS CITIZEN AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Making Laughs Pay 


CHAPTER I 


The Qualifications of a Humorist 


O YOU want to be a humorist? 

A number of factors have combined to determine your choice. The odds 
are ten to one that I can guess a few of them. 

When you were in high school, you wrote themes which jerked a laugh from 
your fellow students who read them. 

One of your teachers quite possibly commented on your natural vein of 
humor. Now that you are past high school age, and perhaps are in college, you 
are the life of every party. 

You know how to tell a story to drain it of all the laughs which it contains. 
In conversation you always have a wise-cracking reply. Your friends would 
never think of throwing a party without you. They know in advance that it 
would be a dud. 

Am I right? 

I hope not! I never like to see a beginning humorist, or a professional one 
for that matter, think that he is funny. 

I use the masculine pronoun merely for convenience, knowing quite well 
that women are probably equally prominent with men in the field of humor, or 
are becoming so. 

The humorist who is confident that he is funny is handicapped from the 
moment he first dabbles in the field. He will over-rate his own stuff, and be 
disappointed when he learns that an editor’s opinion of it is apt to differ from 
his own. Humorous ideas may come naturally, but the salable development of 
them is something that must be acquired. 


'URIOUSLY the subject of humor has never been treated by a pro- 
fessicnal writer with a view toward materially assisting amateur 
humorists sell their efforts. “Making Laughs Pay’ not only tells how 
to write successful humor but includes letters from editors, telling what 
kind of humor they want to buy. In addition, “Making Laughs Pay” 
includes a valuable chapter on humor markets with complete information 
for the writer on each and every market. 
High grade white eggshell paper, cloth-bound, glassine cover, 


164 pages, size 514 x8, 


WRITER’S DIGEST PRESS, 25 E. 12Tu Street, Cincinnati, Onto, 

Gentlemen:—Please send me on approval one copy of ‘Making Laughs Pay.” If I am _ thoroughly 
satisfied that this valuable book can help me write and sell humor I will remit promptly $2.00. Otherwise 
I will return it to you postpaid within five days. 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 
MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 

COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” ‘Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 








- 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. 
45c per thousand words with carbon copy. 
rates on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


Pacific Grove, 


Grammatical 
Rates, 
Special! 


California 








TYPING 


neatly, accurately and promptly 


Manuscripts 
poetry, le per line. 


typed, 35c per 1,000 words; 
One carbon copy. 


(MISS) JESSIE SOWARD 
LENOIR CITY, TENNESSEE 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, syndicate 
material, and photographs. 
(Criticism Service When Desired.) 
Our representative makes frequent sales trips to New York. 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Will type manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
making minor corrections. 5(c thousand words ; 
2c a line; one carbon free. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


MRS. O. L. SPEEDEN 
P. O. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 








THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


READING 
N CRITICISM F & 
POSTAGE : 
SELL non-fiction and fiction for writers. give article topics and 
story plots and handle material for syndicates and talking-pic- 


ture concerns. YOU 
WRITE on anything you like and forget the selling side. 














WE 
WORK TOGETHER to a mutual advantage. 
Inquire BERT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, New York City 
IS THIS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE? 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


Window Shade & Drapery Journal, 22 E. 12th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Otis F. Herrmann, Edi- 
tor. Following is the kind of material we want: 

“Articles dealing with unusual or extraordinary 
installations of shades or drapes. (Difficult jobs, 
big buildings, homes of famous people, extraordi- 
nary types of shades or drapes.) Such articles 
must be accompanied by photographs. Technical 
information can be secured from company making 
the installation. Such features must be accurate 
in every respect. 

“Stories about successful window shade shops— 
giving methods by which success has been reached. 
These features should be accompanied by photo of 
head of company, store, etc. Any unusual methods 
should be emphasized. 

“Interviews. The Window Shade & Drapery 
Journal wants interviews of men at the head of 
great manufacturing companies in this field. To 
be accepted, such interviews must contain a real 
message from the individual interviewed, and not 
mere ramblings. 

“Short news items about new products being of- 
fered, new shops starting, new individuals in the 
field, changes in company personnel, changes in 
location of shops or factories, in short—any items 
at all concerning this field. A correspondent is 
wanted in the following cities—New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth, New 
Orleans, Birmingham, Miami, Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia. 

“General articles about the shade and drapery 
business. We want no glittering generalities, but 
any man writing such an article must know the 
field, its problems, and its products, either from 
personal experience or interviews. 

“All manuscript must be well written by capable 
writers. We will accept no manuscript which 
must be rewritten or which requires a great amount 
of editing. Further, we must have facts, not fancies. 
All manuscripts will be given careful consideration, 
since no worthy copy will be rejected. We are 
particularly in need of manuscripts at this time. We 
pay on publication at the rate of three-fourths to 
two cents a word; photos, $2.00 to $5.00. Imme- 
diate acceptance or rejection.” 


Fiction Magazines 


Inspiration Magazine, Times Bldg.. New York 
City, N. Y. Don E. Greaves, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for love stories, detective tales and 
mystery stories of 3000 to 5000 words, and serial 
stories of 25,000 to 30,000 words. Other material 
used is human interest, psychology, religious, his- 
torical, educational, home, school, 1000 to 3000 
words. We also have room for photographs of 
writers, events and personalities. Poetry of an 
inspirational nature is accepted. We report imme- 
diately and pay according to value of material 
to us.” 
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The Popular Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Richard Merrifield and Philip 
Conroy, Editors. Issued semi-monthly ; 20c a copy ; 
$4.00 a year. “Our needs are as follows: Adven- 
ture stories laid anywhere, but in United States 
preferably. American hero, masculine interest pre- 
dominant, but love interest welcomed more par- 
ticularly in long than in short stories. Also sto- 
ries of business, mystery, ring, city, etc. No negro 
tales; no sex stuff. Wide scope otherwise. Like 
stories to be vigorous, healthy, strong, optimistic 
and romantic fundamentally but credible, true to 
life and reasonably realistic. Humor is welcomed. 
Read several copies before submitting. Novels 
about 30,000 to 40,000 words; short stories 2000 
to 8000 words. Lengths in between favorably con- 
sidered but not sought for. Few serials 60,000 to 
70,000 words. We report in about two weeks and 
pay on acceptance.” 





Scientific Detective Monthly, 98 Park Place, 
New York City, N. Y. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are in the market for detective stories in which 
science must play some part. Can use stories from 
2000 words up to full novel length, 75,000 to 95,000 
words. Poetry is used occasionally if on our sub- 
ject. We report within three weeks and pay from 
one-half to two cents a word on publication, de- 
pending on story and prominence of author.” 





West, Garden City, N. Y. Roy de S. Horn, 
Editor. Issued fortnightly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We want western and northwestern ‘he- 
man’ short stories up to 12,000 words in length, 
novelettes of 12,000 to 45,000, serials 50,000 to 
75,000, fact articles up to 700, western jokes and 
verse up to 30 lines. We report promptly and 
pay good rates on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Publications 


The American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Margaret Mochrie, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Mystery, adventure 
and school stories of girls are wanted, of 3000 
to 4500 words; also serials of 25,000 words. We 
use photographs. Poetry is accepted. We report 
within two weeks and pay a cent a word and up.” 





St. Nicholas Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. George F. Thomson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We publish 
material suited to boys and girls of high-school 
age, nothing for very little children; stories, 2000 
to 5000 words, articles 500 to 2500 words, verse, 
and serials approximately 30,000 words. We are 
very well supplied with material at present. Booked 
up with serials for all of 1930. We report within 
two to four weeks, and pay one cent a word and 
up on acceptance.” 





Junior Home Magazine, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. M. V. O’Shea and Bertha M. Ham- 
ilton, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “Excellent individual stories from 700 to 
1500 words in length—true-to-life stories that are 
well written and that introduce some suspense are 
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velop your literary 


ideas into dollars. 









Dr. ESENWEIN 
Esenwcin, famous critic and teacher; Editor 
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he calls it. Another received over $1,000 
completing her first course. Hundreds are 
constantly to leading publishers. 


a 
== =_=. 





for writers, young or © 


faculties of hicher institutions are studying 
Literary Department. The ec litors recognize 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


Established 1897 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


o pubs ish The Writer's Library, 13 jyolumes: descripe 
bd ooklet free. We also publish The Wriier’s Month! 


subscription $3. 


How to write, what ~ 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 


Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J 


Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,”’ 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 


The Home Correspondence School 


the Si, Seal magazine for apie workers; sample copy § 3 








gifts. 






Berg 


of The 


before 
selling 





in our 
it, for 



















AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and 
Write for special rates on various items of 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, 


for 40 cents a thuusand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 








promptly 


service. 


If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Special attention given books. 


; HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., 













Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. 


Olean, N. Y. 








THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR 


or poetry 10c a typewritten page; ome car’ 


vooklength. send retur a poms rief criti 
clients. CONSTRUCTIV CRITICISM of poe’ 
revision Sc Sty Soeigtete in preparation o 
poetry for publi 6-6095. 





EYE! 


Our “Typing that Talks” attracts the editor’s eye. Prose 
copy, minor 
errors corrected, two —, a apaed, 10% discount on 


‘eben a 


The Typerie, 702 z. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 











67 West Elm Street, 





NEATLY 
P N ACCURATELY 
PROMPTLY DONE 


50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. Car- 
bon included, and minor corrections in grammar. 


JEANNETTE BARTON ae 
Norwalk, Ohic 
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EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE Pesce sodappuiasen 


A free-lance writer offers a distinctive literary service 
to those who wish to write; to writers whose sales are : e — : 
infrequent; to professionals who desire increased sales Among the imposing list are included 
and disposal of foreign rights; and to those who require such works of art as “The Last Novel’ by 
competent criticism and marketing service. ‘ ‘fe 

ee : . Sherwood Anderson and “Cunjur”’ by Per- 

This is a personal service conducted by a writer “ 
thoroughly acquainted with the editorial requirements net Patterson. The last-mentioned was 
of editors both here and abroad. Writers are aided rr : ae eee 
by collaboration rather than by stereotyped criticisms. widely acclaimed after its initial appestance 

The alert writer, who desires intelligent literary in The Atlantic Monthly. In this story, 
assistance and representation, is invited to investigate Patterson elaborates upon his life environ- 


this offer. Particulars on request. z sae : i 
ment—that of the Virginia plantation, in 





EMIL ZUBRYN : 
si ile inte tenis te Seechive. 4. Y close contact with the Negro. 
sabia casita Asie an lta For those to whom realistically-told short 
A TEXAS TYPIST stories are appealing, O’Brien’s book will 
Manuscripts typed to meet editorial require- be a treat. The great writer-editor has 
ments. Prompt service—accuracy unexcelled. chosen his stories wisely. 
50c per 1,000 words. Free carbon copy; extra eee oer = 
first page. 10% discount on 10,000 words or over. The Best Short Stories of 1929.” | By Ed- 
WILLIAM C. BROWN ward J. O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead 
Route 2, Box 5, Brownfield, Texas & Co. 399 pages. $2.50. 








ee ae ee boas eee ce More fn 
ten years’ experience in literary service wor yping, best > 

bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor TALK OF THE TALKIES 
errors cneveeaes; —s title, last pages; four possible markets C 
suggeste horough revision or_ criticism, 60c per 1,000 ntinue rom page 37 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful attention ( o ed f page ) 


given all manuscripts. P 4 . 
PORTER WRITING SERVICE tinually searching for story material for 
7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, IIl. : 
their contract players. 





TRADER HORN Another feature that Mr. Warner so ably 


Attained fame and riches when his adventures were brought out is the fact that talking and sing- 
presented to publishers neatly typewritten and in cor- : d . limi 

rect form. Typing that will help you sell a work ing productions are not imited to any cer- 
is my specialty. 50c per 1000 words, including one : 2 ° . a 
quilts Guat Gah dates: eat aad teak Gate. tain set or location. A story of any back 





MISS CLELA BRAHM ground is acceptable. He also refers to 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. characterization. That is the one element 
in screen stories that will spell success or 
HELEN DUVAL aon . 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine auure, 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized, edited And last but by no means least, go to the 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, r e 
one carbon furnished. Write for details. theatre and study Vitaphone productions. 


Special Attention Given 
YOUNG WRITERS 








511 Aldine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AKE-UP.—Following the tendency to- 
TYPING AND RESEARCH day of combining words, this word is 
Your story attractively typed on good paper, carbon ‘ . - an e 
copy, extra first and last page, b0c per. thousand. frequently printed solid, though incorrectly. 
Accurate information on any subject furnished from wae 
noted libraries. Research rates on request. We would say, “The make-up of the actors 
pecial rates for novels. , 66 
was good The make-up of the paper was 
CAPITAL TYPISTS i iis P Pap 


’ 
1811 “G” Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. well planned. ; 

















| $8 FOR PHOTOPLAY IDHAS 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 

Not a school—no course or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable stories 

as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. Plots accepted 

in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Setattiched 1917) 
508 Western and Santa Monica Bldz., LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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New Books for Your Librar 
After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 
Art of Inventing Characters............ ++.-$2.50 Contemporary Short Stories.. Sp evhe eore ---$2.50 
Georges Polts G. H. Gerould 
The Correct Word and How to Use It....... 1.65 One Hundred Best Novels Condensed........ 5.00 
J. Turck Baker Edwin A. Grozier 
Desk Book of Errors in English.......... -+- 1.75 Chats on Feature Writing..........-.++++ oo BS 
Frank Vizetelly H. F. Harrington 
Fiction Writing for Profit............+. cove SHO Commercial Side of Literature..... seeuctes 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland Michael Joseph 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...... ++e++ 200 Notable Short Stories...........+- sd wenene - 1.20 
Arthur S. Hoffman E. B. Knickerbocker 
How to Prepare Manuscripts............ +++ 1.00 Development of the American Short Story... 2.50 
Emma Gary Wallace F. L. Pattee 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts........... -- 1.00 Principles of Criticism.........+.seeeeeeee8 2.00 
Felix J. Koch W. Basil Worsfold 
How to Write a Short Story...........++++- 1.75 Playwriting for Profit........ veeweaeeeens . 3.50 
Michael Joseph Arthur E. Krows 
How to Write Short Stories..... eseeeseeee 100 The Theater: 3000 Years of Drama.........10.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart Sheldon Cheney 
Juvenile Story Writing...... besos s-oews +. 2.10 The Man Behind the Book.........- coveses SOO 
Robinson Henry Van Dyke 
Practical Journalism.............+..+.++++++ 200 Modern Writers at Work..... cewcvceeneees 3.00 
Edwin L. Shuman J. K. Piercy 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 Magazine Article Writing...............++5 2.75 
John Gallishaw E. Brennecke and D. L. Clark 
OOE: Se SEO ee Is i 6.0:4.:0:9:0:65:00:0000080% 1.50 Handbook for Readers and Writers......... 3.50 
Henry Albert Phillips Henrietta Gerwig 
Plotting the Short Story.............+:. «+. 1.00 Shakespeare .... pees we (onbeacewone 1.40 
Chunn John Cann Bailey 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 Twelve Cardinal Elements of- Short feseoied 
Frank Vizctelly ae re SeETen Suk ekeweanwawe 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus......... Wti0s b.0009% cocoe SEO Agnes M. Reeve 
Peter Mark Roget Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ -50 
Universal Plot Catalog...........-.-.e08% -. 1.50 James Knapp Reeve 
Henry Albert Phillips Library of Poetry and Song—3 Volumes..... 8.00 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 William Cullen Bryant 
J. Walker Wit and Humor—G Volumes..........-+++5 7.00 
How to Write Serial Fiction............. ooo ORO Anthology 
Michael Joseph DO Baw Ge. Tis eo. 6is. 0606800000596 0099060 2.00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 Hazel Cooley ond "Nort nan Corwin 
Wm. B. McCourtie Best Short Stories of 1920. ...cccccccccvve - 2.50 
Writer’s Desk Book............. iaeebewaws 1.50 Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
Wm. Dana Orcutt Free Lancing for Forty Magazines..........-. 2.50 
TOO WHS TOME i ccc icessecceseeens - 1.00 Edward Mott Woolley 
Writer's Digest Country Journalism..... ee eerccccccccccees - 3.75 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual.. 1.00 Charles Laurel Allen 
Harry V. Martin Writing for Real Money........--++eeeeee88 1.50 
Elements of Plot Construction............. 50 Edward Mott Woolley 
Richard K. Abbott Writer’s Word List No. B...ccccccscccccoes 1.00 
Writing the Short Story............-se++- 2.25 C. V. Shoit 
J. Berg Esenwein This Business of Operations............-. coe 840 
Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good James Radley 
English ceececccesn SO DOE Ee Ce siscicseaccscsvcvnsesions 2.00 
John Manly ‘and Edith "Rickert cc.) EP ET CTT ET CeO TTT Terre -.» 2.00 
Synonyms and Antonyms............eee++% 3.00 Ray Palmer Baker and Wm. Haller 
F. Allen Winston Simplified Dictionary.............- 5.00 
Literary Criticism..... deinibteeeéenas er: -— ek eer Seer rr ee 1.00 
Phil Buck, Jr. Donald G. French 
ee Concise oe Dictionary. ....+..++.++e++e 3.50 
Crabb H. W. and F. G. Fowler 
CORE, BOVE DOGO soo vc kecccsvccccesons «++ 1.60 Modern English Usage.........0--eeeseees - 3.25 
W. J. Dawson H. W. Fowler 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, ORDER BLANK 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I enclose $........ coves (currency, money order or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 
following books: 
NGG cccccocdceveocoseecose Fearn osaiea echt la ar auld miele cane MBINES 6.6.6: 6:0:60:6.6.0 6:60:5:000-46006050:0009400 66006008040" 
ID 66606004000 0osneo ccdenewenwennsébeeessessensens SOD siccxcasdidinatann aeiesnesswerss6sdesesneriie ; 
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HERE’S HOWE! 


To Dress Your Manuscripts 


Howecraft Service...80c a thousand words 
Includes neat typing, carbon copy, minor correc- 
tions, extra first and last sheets, marketing envel- 
opes and list of most likely markets. 

i ee -50c a thousand words 
feclades "carbon cnr, minor corrections. 

Shorts, Humor, Poetry, etc......lc a line 
We will not prepare material we believe unsalable 
without first making suggestions for its revision. 


Low rates on quantity work. Inquiry invited. 
SONGWRITERS 
A common sense service for you, too. Inquire 


HOWECRAFT SERVICE 


P. O. Box 309, Fortuna, Calif. 








AUTHORS—ATTENTION! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly, accurately, 
and promptly. Reasonable rates. Write for 
information to 

M. H. STURM 


801 Huntington Bk. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








Honest Typing and Criticism 


Six years of study under the best authorities, available 
at low rates. Typing, 50c per thousand. Criticism, 50c 
per thousand. Minor corrections, one carbon copy, and 
mailing to one market free, if desired. 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 


Edgehrook, Rowley, Mass. 








EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Let your manuscript be a silent salesman. Have 
it correctly typed on a good grade of bond 
paper at the reasonable rate of 45c per thou- 
sand words, carbon included. Poetry, 2c a line. 


MARJORIE I. McLAIN 
336 Medford Street, Charlestown, Mass. 














ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 65) 


always welcome. Serials, each chapter of which 
is a complete story, are much more likely to re- 
ceive favorable consideration than continued stories. 
Also use short poems that will interest children, 
and handiwork of all kinds. We usually report 
within three weeks and pay one cent a word for 
prose, after publication.” 





Junior World, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Margaret M. Clemens, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 60c a year. “We use serials six to ten chap- 
ters, 2500 words or less per chapter; short sto- 
ries, 700 to 2500 words; illustrated and unillus- 
trated articles, 150 to 600 words; simple handi- 
craft and suggestions for parties and games. We 
report within two weeks and pay $5.00 a thousand 
words on acceptance.” 





Syndicates 


Associated Editors, Inc.—Republic Syndicate, 440 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. E. L. Tinzmann, 
Editor. Not a magazine; a newspaper syndicate. 
“We can use any items suitable for newspapers, in- 
cluding comic strips, humor, sports material, fi- 
nancial and business items, juvenile items. No 
amateurish art work considered. No interest in 
the following material: beauty hints, recipes, short 
stories, serial stories, imitations of other success- 
ful features, poetry, news items. We pay month- 
ly on royalty basis.” 





Affiliated Press Service, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Walter Raleigh, Editor. “We 
are only interested in material for feature depart- 
ment. Prefer to be queried but must insist on 
stamped envelopes when making queries. While 
in the main all our material is arranged for, we 
do occasionally buy or arrange to buy short il- 
lustrated features on science, business, industry and 
related topics. Good photographs are absolutely 
essential. We report in a week or ten days, and 
pay according to arrangement with author.” 





Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York. “We publish nothing of our own, but 
supply leading business and technical publications 
with news and articles through staff correspon- 
dents. Unsolicited material is not encouraged, al- 
though a syndicate is always glad to consider of- 
ferings of special interest to trade and technical 
journals. Single articles are not suitable for syn- 
dication; in fact, we do very little syndicating of 
any sort. Few ideas lend themselves to trade 
paper syndication. We are always glad to hear 
from writers of some experience in trade journal- 
ism who are interested in serving as correspon- 
dents, although not many territories remain open. 
The work is part time only and pays up to one 
cent a word for copy used, according to rates re- 
ceived by the syndicate from its customers.” 





Miscellaneous 


Christian Business, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor, Francis J. Gable. Issued monthly; 15c 
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a copy; $1.50 a year. Metaphysical. “We use 
an article each month of about 1600 words, and 
several short articles that relate in some way the 
use of Christian principles in business. Must be 
practical We pay one cent a word and up on 
acceptance.” 





Dog World, 1922 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Will 
Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. Trade and technical. Entirely for profes- 
sional dog field. “We use technical articles only, 
and are not in the open market for manuscripts.” 





Dell Publishing Company, 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. C. W. Mowre, Executive Editor. 
“We have an eager market for various types of 
sport stories. These stories may be written around 
any of the major sports, and should contain the 
lingo of the sport the author is trying to describe, 
and the characters should be sympathetically de- 
lineated. It would be well, in writing these stories, 
to bear in mind the magazine takes at least three 
months to go to press and that in writing the story 
you should make it seasonal with the sports in every 
day news. Authentic articles are also desired. 
Articles up to 5000 words, short stories up to 8000 
words, novelettes up to 18,000 words, and novels up 
to 30,000 words. Rate of payment is one and a 
half cents a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Funk & Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Wm. Seaver Woods, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. Digest of topics of world 
interest. “We use only quotations from newspapers 
and other magazines, using no original material 
except when absolutely necessary to request infor- 
mation about foreign affairs not obtainable through 
newspapers. All original manuscripts not re- 
quested by us are returned to writers unread.” 





Illustrated Feature Section, 628 No. Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md. Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Editor. 
Issued weekly. Magazine insert of leading Negro 
newspapers throughout the United States. “We 
use feature stories of unusual, strange or odd 
interests and true stories written in the first per- 
son. The leading characters in these stories must 
be colored as this publication is solely for the in- 
terest of the Negro group. These stories should 
be about 2000 words in length. Feature stories 
should be the same type as appears in the American 
Weekly or the New York Evening Graphic Maga- 
zine Section—with the qualification that characters 
and incidents must pertain solely to the Negro 
group. Photographs must be submitted with feat- 
ure stories for illustrations. We report in a week 
and pay one cent a word and up for fiction and 
features.” 





Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 23c a year. “We want ‘how- 
to-make’ it articles for shop and home, up to 1500 
words, illustrated with diagrams and photos or 
pencil sketches. Also articles on recent develop- 
ments in science and invention, household improve- 
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“A NEATER LETTER— 


QUICKER, BETTER” 


HE Woopstock TypPeE- 

WRITER is the most 

improved and mod- 
ern typewriter manufac- 
tured today—it embodies the 
most scientifically chosen 
and carefully approved me- 
chanical perfections. 


The Woopstock is com- 
pact, simple, sturdy, easily 
operated, smooth running 
and absolutely dependable. 
It is a joy of accomplish- 
ment to operate a Woop- 
sTOcK; the versatile ma- 
chine built for a long, long 
life of Good Work — Well 
Done. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 


General Sales Office Branch Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, II. Cincinnati, O. 
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402 United Bk. Bldg. 














CONGRATULATIONS 
To The Writer’s Digest on its Tenth Anniversary 


from 


LON HEALY 


(Author and Composer) 


Lon Healy’s songs are: 

‘The great racketeer song, I'M A BOLD BAD RACK 
ETEER, 30c, Frank Harding, Pub., New_York; ARIZONA 
ROSE, 40c, Feist, New York; MOON O’ JUNE, 35c, Gilbert, 
Chicago; COLORADO ROSE, 35c, Shapiro, Bernstein, New 
York, and others. Autographed copies from me at prices 
quoted, or any three for $1.00. My composing services are 
still available to song-poem writers at a very reasonable 
price. Use “‘cents” before investing dollars. Get my songs. 
Know your composer. I let my songs sing my praises. 

Don’t forget that I also do expert manuscript work and 
write special songs (words and music) for plays—professional 
or amateur—schools, club programs, etc. 


LON HEALY, WD Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 











SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to writeeither the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experienceunnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures” 

fully Goncrees in our free book. Write for it 
Today. MER ASSOCIATES 

HM Parle Building, New York 





RADY ZA 200m nz 





Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 
Boston, Mass. 


222 Summer St., Room 412, 
a 


Song Poem or Melody Writers! 
One of America’s popular song writers offers you 
a bona fide proposition. Send for it now and be- 
come thoroughly convinced. Three of his songs 
alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 


JUVENILE WRITERS 
Exchange Rejection Slips for Checks 
Sixty cents in stamps will bring you a comprehensive 
juvenile market-list, plus information regarding edi- 
torial requirements gained from personal experience 

and contact with the editors. 
CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 
233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 


AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts right. Prompt, 
satisfactory service. Minor corrections, car- 
hon and postage. 50c a 1,000; poetry, 2c a line. 
Good bond paper. Editor’s requirements met. 


ZELMA MERCER 
34 Highland Ave., Moundsville, W. Va. 








Chicago 
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POPULAR SONG THEMES 
(Continued from page 53) 


because they are all riding in autos. Some 
one said recently that “Marriages may be 
made in heaven, but most of the preliminary 
details are arranged in autos.” Since love 
is the major popular song theme, why is 
there such a dearth of songs with auto- 
mobiles as their settings. The man or 
woman who writes a good catchy number 
along these lines is on the way to Easy 
Street, I believe. 


NATURALLY, all song writers must 

keep their eyes and ears turned toward 
the “talkies.” Today is the day of the 
theme songs and song writers must follow 
the fads and fashions of the moment in 
writing their lyrics. 

Songs on the order of “Mean To Me” and 
“What About Me” are suited to movie 
theme production. The Madonna type of 
lyric, the old-home type, the “kid” song and, 
especially, the auto love-making type are all 
equally well suited to movie theme pro- 
duction. 

Eprtor’s Nore: For the photograph of Irving 
Berlin, published in the December issue of WRITER’S 


DiGEsT, we are indebted to James R. Quirk, Editor 
of Photoplay Magazine. 





From “Today's Talk,” by George Mat- 
thew Adams in the Charlotte, N. C., News: 

“The listener learns more than the talker, 
for he is able to gather what information is 
thrown out, at the same time being in a 
splendid position to think his own thoughts 
while others are talking.” 





A Cosmic Sentence 
A cosmic sentence is aglow 
With more than what it says is so, 
It’s noun, adjective, verb agleam 
With parts of speech that spell a dream. 
PAULINE WATSON. 





CLARK BUILDING 





MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer 
poems considered. Free criticism. Send for latest and “best” proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 


THOMASTON, MAINE 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


SERVICE for WRITERS 


RITER’S DIGEST readers are writers. That’s their business. WRITER’S 


DiceEsT is sincerely interested that their business prospers. 


If your manu- 


scripts are not selling, the Dicest would like to help you. Perhaps an awkward- 


ness of expression, an inconsistency, a weak plot, a poor ending: 





any one of a 


thousand technical errors is holding back your work. Or perhaps you are not 
acquainted directly with the editors’ current wants. Or perhaps you are an 
aspiring beginner and haven’t learned the knack of professional writing. 

Writer’s Dicest will help you sell your manuscripts by pointing out your 
errors or revising your work. Once you learn the barriers in your path and 
remove them, the road to success is open to you. 


When The Checks Come Home 


pramars you have said to yourself: “I know there’s something wrong in my work, but 
what it is I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” The writers chosen to 
serve on the DIGEST’S Criticism department know the struggle of the beginner is difficult 
and sympathize with his striving. With a background of much experience, they are able to 
show you how to improve your manuscripts and to fit them to editorial needs. In their hands, 
your manuscripts are criticised as sincerely as their own. When YOUR checks come in, you 
will taste the finest fruits of a writer’s striving. Send your manuscripts today and learn at 
once what is wrong. With each criticism, you will receive the logical and present market 


for your work. 





Out of the Red! 


When a business firm loses money, the 
exact figures are carefully noted in RED INK. 
Checks and rechecks are made until the source 
of leakage is found, to be promptly stopped 
up. Out of the red often comes the hint to 
greater prosperity. 

Writers are a notoriously careless Jot. 
When their manuscripts fail to sell, they sel- 
dom bother to erase the red ink of fruitless 
idea and labor. They pack away their troubles 
with their manuscripts and force a smile. 

It is a wasteful business. Wolfram Hill 
wasted time and postage sending around his 
manuscript “Man Who Lived $9 Years” and 
received nothing but rejections. The manu- 
script seemed destined for the old trunk up- 
stairs. But he sent it to the criticism depart- 
ment of Writer’s Digest for revision, and sold 
it at once to the Independent Salesman Maga- 
zine. Mrs. Veve Kendall, of Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: “What a friend you are proving to 
be! Thank you!” E. A. Ardent, of Detroit, 
writes: “I just sold my story “Gingerale” to 
College Humor for $75.00, which you criti- 
cised.” Mr. Elwood B. Haworth, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, says: “I certainly appreciated and 
benefited immensely from your letter—it was 
> many times the small amount I paid 
or it. 

You can be able to write us news as grati- 
fying. We will be as pleased to hear it as you. 











Reasonable Rates! 


The criticism department charges only e 
nominal fee in spite of the high quality of 
service rendered. The charges are based on 
the length of the manuscript: 


Only $1.00 per thousand words up to 5,000. 


Only 60c for each thousand words between 
5,000 and 10,000. 


Arrangements will be made for longer 
manuscripts. 


Verse will be criticised for but 5c per line, 
with a minimum charge of $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Revision, including typing and a carbon 
copy, is but twice as much as the above rates. 
Revision will prepare the manuscript to appeal 
directly to the suggested markets. 


We also offer typing service for which we 
charge 75c per thousand words—for poetry 
and songs, 2c per line. The typing is done 
by expert typists on good quality paper, and 
the price includes one complete set of carbons. 


The rates are indeed low compared with the 
results of this friendly, helpful service. 
Writer’s Digest wants to help you and be- 
lieves it can. Is it not worth while to inves- 
tigate this offer? 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Department 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


22 E. 12th Street, 
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Writer’s Word-List No. 


THE HUMAN CHARACTER: 
HIS APPEARANCE 


The lists on Color are alone 
worth the price to any writer. 
Includes Costume and Ornament. 


Price Postpaid—Money order or cash, $1.00. 
Check or new 2c stamps, $1.10. 


C. V. SHOLL 
Dept. 2, Box 376, Mankato, Minn. 


Your money back if you are not pleased. 
No. 1. Verbs of Speech—50 Cents. 








io You’ll Come Back Again iN] 


FTER you have tried our manuscript service. 
We guarantee neat, accurate, prompt typing 
at 50c a thousand words with carbon. 


H. JEAN KILPATRICK 





[) 520 Cambridge St., Ottawa, Can. A) 


Rejected Short Stories Sold 
The only short story firm in the 
world that sticks to an author until 
a ms. has been successfully placed. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 

767 E. 179 Street, New York City 














AUTHORS! FREE TYPING! 


For this month only 
The first 1,000 words of any manuscript of 5,000 words 
or over, will be typed free. Start the year right by sending 
your manuscript to us. Rate 50c per 1,000. Special rates 
on manuscripts over 10,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Neat, 
accurate, and prompt service. Minor corrections and one 
carbon copy free. Return postage paid. 


V. V. ROSSI, P. O. Box 415, Masontown Pa. 








YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 


We market short stories, novelettes, 
songs, poems, etc. 
Expert criticism, revision and typing. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
12205 Normal Bivd., Chicago 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 











OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(80,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Dept. W.D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia Pa. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 69) 
ments, aviation; auto and tractor articles. For 
photographs we pay $1.50 to $3.00 each, and for 
articles, one cent a word and up a few weeks after 
acceptance.” 





Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. Helen Havener, Editor. Issued 
monthly; lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We publish 
articles dealing with phases of the business 
woman’s problem—serious articles ranging 1500 to 
2500 words, light articles 800 to 1000 words. 
Also personality sketches 800 to 1000 words. We 
use portrait photographs and other pictures for 
illustrating articles. Short poems are accepted 
occasionally. We report within a month, and pay 
$10 for light articles and personality sketches, and 
$35 for longer articles.” 





Nebraska’s Own Magazine, Omaha, Neb. Charles 
E. Hall, Publisher. “We desire short articles per- 
taining to Nebraska. The contributor need not 
live in this state, but the submitted material must 
be pertinently wrapped around Nebraska. Short 
stories, of the short short type will be considered, 
but our greatest want will be historic, personality 
sketches, photographs and interesting lore of old- 
timers and Indians, old army forts and similar 
material. We will use little if any verse. Articles 
should be kept under 2500 words. However, the 
editor will be pleased to discuss articles which 
may require more space. Our rates at first will 
be low. We will pay according to what the sub- 
mitted material is worth to us. Writers are re- 
quested to take this matter up with us either in a 
letter prior to the submittance of an article, photo- 
graph or story, or a letter accompanying the sub- 
mitted material.” 





Opportunity, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. James R. Quirk, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “In general, we cover 
the field of direct selling; that is, house to house 
and office to office, and can use articles of success 
among men and women in this type of selling; 
also methods and ways of selling. Interv iews with, 
or accounts of, foremost business men in which 
are emphasized selling as a means to success of 
300 to 3000 words are wanted; also fiction—love, 
adventure, mystery, with at least some flavor of 
selling, 3000 to 6000 words. We publish two to 
eight-part fiction serials, too. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks and payment made 
on acceptance, one to three cents a word.” 





Picture Play, 79 Seventh Ave. New York. 
Editor, Norbert Lusk. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. Devoted exclusively to pic- 
tures of and information about motion-picture play- 
ers. “Little material is accepted from other than 
staff writers.” 





Sales Tales, 6 W. 2nd St., Mt. Morris, Ill. S. 
C. Spalding, Editor; Worth C. Knowles, Assistant 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
For direct sellers, house-to-house or office-to-office 
salesmen only. “We are always looking for short 
stories of about 2500 words—real stories of direct 
selling on commission, in fiction form, preferably 
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We also want to see 
personality articles — interviews with successful 
salesmen and saleswomen, with photographs—short 
practical experiences in direct selling, preferably 


with a strong love interest. 


in the first person and the like. All such material, 
however, should have to do with selling on com- 
mission directly to the user or consumer, such 
lines as: men’s or women’s wear, shoes, house- 
hold or general specialties, men’s or women's spe- 
cialties, groceries, toilet articles, automobile ac- 
cessories, advertising specialties, etc. We do not 
want articles on selling automobiles, real estate, in- 
surance, or, as a rule, anything else that is sold 
through branch or district offices, territorial dis- 
tributors, etc. Most of our readers are employed 
and contacted wholly by mail. Study of a current 
copy of Sales Tales will give our new slant better 
than anything else—it’s a combination of the popu- 
lar and the practical. We report within two weeks. 
Rate of payment varies, but averages three-fourths 
cent a word. Address all manuscripts to Editor- 
ial Department. 


The Scientific Natureopath and Live and Learn 
were combined with the December 1928 issue. 
Dr. Louis Blumer is editor. Address manuscripts 
to 488 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. “We are in 
the market for one or two fiction stories for each 
issue and prefer subjects of absorbing human in- 
terest covering all sorts of social problems. A 
detective or mystery story, of not more than two 
or three installments, would be acceptable, provided 
there is plenty of action in the denouement. In 
addition to the above, we shall continue to accept 
articles on health and also articles covering a wide 
variety of subjects holding the reader’s attention.” 


Suburban Philadelphia, 1315 Cherry Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. Lowrie Kay, Editor. “This is a 
new publication and we are open for good stories 
and articles. We are in need of good material 
covering a wide range of subjects, such as general 
fiction, serials, home, garden, business, recreation, 
golf, motoring, fishing, humor, science, children, 
literary, etc. We also will consider illustrations— 
photographs, drawings, cartoons, etc. Al] manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope.” 





The Tariff Review, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. 
Gordon P. Gleason, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy. “Articles should deal with some particular 
industry and should be authoritative, in that they 
should always give accurate facts and figures, tend- 
ing to demonstrate that, without the benefits of 
the protective policy, the industry involved could 
not exist in the United States and pay the wages, 
and offer the opportunities that are found in ‘his 
country. The article need not, of necessity, deal 
with any industry, as The Tariff Review runs con- 
tributions on such matters as the relation between 
the tariff and agriculture, the tariff and port devel- 
opment, the tariff and the merchant marine, etc. 
Prospective contributors should write us before 
attempting to prepare an article for our publica- 
tion, and request a copy of the magazine. This 
will be sent free of _charge. We pay on publica- 
tion at the rate of $25 to $100 an article of 3000 
to 4000 words in length.” 

(Continued on page 76) 








Are You Still on the 
Outside Looking IN? 


AME and fortune await vou—INSIDE! 
If you’re still having difficulty ‘‘break- 

6 ing in’ to the high-pay magazines, you 
need the added fillip that comes from profes- 
sional aid. Send me your stories. I will 
direct them from the conception to the edi- 
tor’s check! 


@ 


Let me show you the way 
to turn out stories that sell! 


Joseph T. Barlow 


(Author of ‘‘The Business of Writing’’) 
5B The Buckingham, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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bon copy, prompt attention, and assistance 

in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; lc a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 








Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 


manuscripts, 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 


Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 


Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 
This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can one age out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing. and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically po Be with cross references. 


Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts according to edi- 
tor’s requirements, and turn your rejection slips 
into checks. Work neatly and promptly done. 
Minor corrections free. Write for information, 


McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 








Twenty Cents Per Thousand Words 
for straight typing with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Minimum charge 50c. 
Rates for other services on request. 


FRED BOYER—Typist, Critic 
Route 3, Box 91, Fort Worth, Texas 








Meet Editor’s Requirements 
Have your manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form approved by editors. Minor corrections. 
Carbon copy. 50 cents a 1000 words. Prompt 
and efficient service our guarantee. 


MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 
732 Seventeenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








20 to 40 Stories For Sale? 


Critics say that unless you’ve that many good manu- 
scripts on sale, you’re not a professional. Let me 
shoulder the burden of typing so you'll have more 
time for creative writing. I charge 50 cents per thou- 
sand words with carbon copy. 


MARGARET JOHNSTON 
2463 Valentine Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


























H.G. WELLS | 


E have just purchased a small | 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by | 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It | 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and in easily readable type. The | 
copies we have are now on sale at | 


$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 

* material in his short stories that | 

will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 


copy at once for four dollars from 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


22 East 12th St., 
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FICTION TAKES WING 
(Continued from page 25) 
that mark of distinction, that intangible qual- 
ity that make a really worth-while story: 
“That 
was Jimmy,” he explained, draping an 
affectionate arm over his pal’s shoulder, 
“the fellow Betty Holmes came out here 
to surprise. *** He'll go straight from 
I have his promise and his 


***Slim sighed resignedly. 


now on, 
secret.” 
And a couple of paragraphs later: 

KEE Ves,” Mal blurted, “and you 
would have had a clear road with her. 
You—” He stopped suddenly as the 
magnificence of Slim’s sacrifice began to 
dawn on him, 


“CHANGE OF CONTROL,” by Warren 

Elliot Carleton, is about a pilot who 
through mistaken identity is branded as an 
aerial thief, who takes the law in his own 
1ands and outwits the real crook by throw- 
ing his compass off point so that he flies 
back into the United States instead of into 
Canada. 

“Grun Game,” by Robert Carter, is an air- 
war plot fitted to a modern situation. 
Rivalry betwéen Air Transport companies 
and ruthless shooting of lone pilots furnish 
the motif and the problem, which is solved 
by the use of a decoy plane. The surprise 
in the plot comes when the decoy plane is 
unable to get in touch with the convoy above 
it by radio as agreed, since a spy in the out- 
fit disabled the set. Another unusual fea- 
ture is when the villain shows the streak of 
good that is in him at the end by turning 
on the attackers in the critical moment. 


AIR TRAILS also uses quite a few short 
: filler items, 250 to 500 words, on inter- 
esting aviation exploits and developments. 
It uses the ordinary dog-fight war story 
“What I like in war material,” Mr. 
“is a story free from the 


rarely. 
Chadwick said, 
old war prejudice. 
this was used in our June feature story— 
‘Winged Warriors’ by George Bruce. It 
shows the enemy in a more tolerant light, it 
is more truthful, for the German aviators 


A very good example of 
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were as a type on a higher social plane than 
the field forces. I like a story such as Mr. 
Bruce’s which portrays the real gallantry 
of the knights of the sky without prejudice. 
But of course, our readers prefer an Amer- 
ican hero—and yet it is not necessary to 
make the enemy all villians. Some of them 
were gentlemen. Incidentally, the January 
issue will feature ‘The Flying Squarehead’ 
by George Bruce, which further illustrates 
my point.” 

“Do you pass on manuscripts personally ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Chadwick, 
always looking for promising new writers, 
but I prefer pilot writers who really know 
aviation. Best chance for short stories 
3000 to 4000 words.” 

Like most of the air 
Mr. Chadwick is himself an author of con- 
siderable experience in the pulp field. 





“and I am 


magazine editors, 


Air Trails pays promptly on acceptance at 
one cent and better a word. It uses shorts 
from 3000 to 7000, novelettes 10,000 to 
25,000 and occasional articles. 





‘Test Your Story Writing 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don't know their own dormant 
ability, Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, seregigeerncty that live, to 
understand human motive ete. Dr. 
Burton, a nationally recognize ed short-story author- 
ity, offers 


home 


Dr. Burton 


perfect technique, 





Ability FREE 


Richard 


; you a complete pr actical, result-getting 
study training. It develops style ability, 
and teaches the methods of 


successful writers. 


ANALYSIS TEST FREE. 
critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students. 


Writing,’’ 


Send for it today and receive expert 
“‘Short-Story 


Laird Extension Institute, 622 Laird Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Go West, Young Manuscript! 


If you 


want 


breaks send it to us for typing. 


A work for 
Write to 


t 


manuscript the 
We do Class 


) give your 


50 cents per thousand words. 


LARK TYPING SERVICE 
WORLAND, Wyo. 














FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. 


Let me prove it 


by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 


words. 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, 


Carbon and postage free. 


Ten years’ 


Repton, Ky. 











has grown in this time, 
tions. 


understands his audience. 
Digest prosper! 


| 342 MADISON AVENUE 


Congratulations and Best Wishes! 
| 


It is a real pleasure to have this opportunity to 
| pay tribute to the talented young editor who has 
made Writer’s Digest what it is today. 


My career as a teacher and critic of fiction writing 
has the same age as Writer’s Digest—ten years. 
The number of writers I help annually to success 
far beyond my expecta- 
Writer's Digest has prospered equally. 


The Editor of Writer’s Digest loves his job. He 
is a wise publisher, a clever editor, and a writer who 


Long may he and Writer's 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; 
author of Narrative Technique. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


former Fiction Editor Collier’s; 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Beginners 
Only 


ANUARY 15, 1930, WRITER’S DI- 

GEST will inaugurate its beginner’s 
class in writing. Experienced students, 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. Forty students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course will last four months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner’s Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be 
able to do stories offhand for the smooth 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
style. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 


able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 


Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course 
in writing that will intrigue and inspire 
you await sincere inquiries. 


your progress. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST ] 
I 22 East 12TH STREET ] 
| Cincinnati, Onto 
| Kindly send details of the beginner's course in I 
[ writing. This puts me under no obligation. ] 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 73) 


Texas Commercial News, 1435 Allen Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex. E. H. Brown, Managing Editor. “We 
are in the market for ghost stories by and inter- 
views with prominent national figures. By this 
we mean business men, bankers, Congressmen, 
transportation executives and so on. Subjects must 
be matters of national importance to the business 
world, of current interest, specific, and the story 
must show the effect upon Texas business. Quer- 
ies will be answered promptly. We would also 
like to get in touch with a number of capable, es- 
tablished business writers who can handle rush 
assignments. Rates from two to five cents a word, 
depending on value of material, on acceptance. 
2000 words is the maximum length, with prefer- 
ence given to stories around 1500 to 1750.” 


Trained Men, published by The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. D. C. Van- 
dercook, Director. “We do not employ corre- 
spondents i in the usual sense of the term, and as many 
of your readers seem to think. Instead we buy 
the work of free lance writers. Most of your readers, 
in writing to us, fail to understand that we are not 
interested in articles on the processes of manu- 
facturing nor on the problems of finance and dis- 
tribution. Neither are we interested in news notes, 
etc. We deal particularly with the preblems of 
leadership in industry. We like to have interviews 
with high executives which they have read and 
approved for publication. Before they are inter- 
viewed, however, we much prefer to have the 
writer submit a very good outline of the theme 
that he expects to develop, or of the ideas that 
might possibly be developed. We seek messages 
which create a single impression in the mind of 
the reader, which hammer emphatically on one 
theme, often stating that theme in various forms. 
Wherever possible, these messages should not only 
state a theory, but illustrate it out of life. And 
always remember, the message is addressed to the 
man who deals with numbers of men. We try to 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and we 
pay on acceptance. The average length of article 
accepted is from 1000 to 2000 words.’ 


Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. Coburn Gil- 
man, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We are in the market for fresh and in- 
teresting travel articles dealing with any part of 
the world; length from 1500 to 4500 words. Manu- 
scripts must combine interest with sound informa- 
tion. Striking and effective photographs must be 
submitted with each article. We pay from $1.00 
to $3.00 apiece for any pictures used. Poetry is 
never accepted. We report within two weeks 
and pay one cent a word on publication.” 


Associated Authors (Writers and Producers of 
Stage Material), 120 East 34th St.. New York. 


short stories suitable for 
Any subject, as long as 
to be in scenario 


“We need sketches and 
two-reel talking pictures. 
they are interesting. Don’t have 


form. If the story is O. K., we will take care of 
that. Address manuscripts attention of G. C. 
Mack.” 
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Gage & Moran, Inc., Perry-Payne Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Dave Gage, Editor. The basic pur- 
port of fiction is entertainment. Humorous or 
pathetic, grave or frivolous—the story has but one 
object: to hold the attention of the reader or 
hearer, to make him forget the cold realities of 
life, to take him out of his sphere for a time, to 
offer him an emotional escape. And the story is 
great in proportion as it succeeds in its mission 
to entertain. 

Mere story-telling, however, is not literature, for 
literature is supposed to typify the expression of 
the period, to make the story the living thought of 
the day, unbiased, matured and distilled. It is a 
footprint on the sands of time. In proportion as 
a story is a definite chronicle of a period, told in 
convincing, dignified, albeit typical language of the 
time, it has a chance to live and become literature. 

Without doubt, we are living in the most inter- 
esting period of the world’s history and in a coun- 
try where history-making goes on on a rapid and 
frequently revolutionary scale. If ever there was 
an opportunity for great writing, here it is; and 
yet, while we have succeeded in producing in the 
last two decades several outstanding figures in the 
world of letters, our total contribution to that art 
is pitifully inadequate. Why? 

The explanations vary. 

Both writers and publishers want to take the 
shortest route to success, little interested in the 
permanency of their work. The accelerated mode 
of life has produced neurasthenia and _ various 
psychoses that make not only perfection, but the 
pursuit of perfection impossible. The writers un- 
consciously plagiarize and imitate, seeking well- 
trodden paths in the hope of rapid reward and 
recognition. Too many cater to mob psychology 
and mob taste and, consequently, write and publish 
“down” and not “up.” 

There are grains of truths in all these sugges- 
tions, but the most plausible explanation, as it 
appears to us, is this: In the veritable mobs of 
publishers and writers there is little opportunity 
for the original, for the unique, and therefore pos- 
sibly the great, to be recognized. The big pub- 
lishers swamp the bookstores with “best sellers” 
in all fields. The bookseller is compelled to unload 
to the public, and the concerted crying of these 
wares is so deafening that a melodious tune is 
difficult to distinguish. 

We have decided to make an honest attempt to 
seek out these singing voices and to give them an 
opportunity to be heard. The fact that we have 
hitched our little buggy to the stars should not 
discourage an, as vet, unrecognized writer. We do 
not high-hat modern writing, although we find little 
cxcuse for mere stylism. Nor do we expect to 
snub the light, or the humorous, or even the slight- 
ly vulgar. We insist, however, that the manuscript 
submitted to us—and we are in the market for 
full-length novels and biographies only for a while 

—have entertainment, as we have attempted to 
define it, and distinction. And we should very 
much like it also be imbued with the spirit of our 
day: virility and color. Such a manuscript will 
receive immediate and honest-to-goodness consid- 
eration. 
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CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LAST; Something New! 


Learn Cultured Speech and Correct Pro- 
nunciation quickly from phonograph rec- 
ords. Also increase your vocabulary this 
new easy way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the first importance. This new 
“learn by listening’ method highly rec- 
ommended by leading educators. Records 
sent on free trial. Write for information 
and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 3051, Chicago 





° 
Expert Service to Authors! 
Technicaliy correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. Typing, 50c per 1000 words. 
Careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage 
paid. All work receives immediate attention. 


LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 








Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories. 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts. 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the ‘‘checks appeal.” 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manu- 
scripts. Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, 
sermons, poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. 
Free correction in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents 
thousand words. Poems, two cents a line. Also students’ 


helper. 
MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED IN 
APPROVED FORM 


50c per 1000 words—proof-read. Minor corrections, 
carbon copy free. Neat work. Prompt service. Poetry, 
2c per line. Special rates on lengthy Manuscripts and 
poems. 


KATHRYN H. MACK 


646 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 














NEAT AND ACCURATE TYPING 
at 40c per 1000 words. I will make minor correc- 
tions and furnish one carbon copy. 


MRS. ARLIE PROCTOR 
Box 150, Pampa, Texas 











MSS. ACCURATELY TYPED 


With minor corrections, 25c per thousand words; 
typed and revised, 35c per thousand words. Carbon 
copy, prompt service guaranteed. Postage please. No 
stamps, except postage. 


E. HAHN 


Route 3, Box 121, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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For Vaudeville, Club, Lodge, School, and Parlor Entertaining, 
is easily learned by the Balda Method. Send $1.00 for Laugh 
Producing Program of 23 Comic Trick Drawings, with Instruc- 
tions and Patter. Catalog of Chalk Talk Supplies, 10c. 


BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. W, Oshkosh, Wis. 





READ THIS! 


TYPING SERVICE for writers. Our work surpassed 
by none. Our price 40c per 1000 words, carbon copy 
included. Poems, lc per line. We guarantee prompt- 
ness and satisfaction or your money refunded. 


S. E. MITCHELL 
515 North Oak Street, Ukiah, California 

















Ss. O. S. 


Are you ready to cry for help because you can’t 
keep enough manuscripts out simultaneously. I will 
help by typing them for you at 50c per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy included. 


MARIE McNEILL 
795 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 














There is No Better Typing— 

Anywhere at any Price! Rates to all: 60c per 1,000 
words; poetry, 2c per line. Carbons, minor corrections 
included. 7 : 

Finished work back in the mails 48 hours after receipt 
regardless of length. 

HIGH SPEED TYPISTS 

Box 410, Philadelphia, Pa. 








C. A. MILLS 
Will type your MSS. 
Prose, 5c per 100 words. 
Poetry, lc per line. 
The quality of the service will increase your 
sales and lessen your labor. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MISSOURI 








AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 
Let us prepare your manuscripts and get results. 
Prompt and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable 
rates. Our business almost doubled last month. 
OTHERS LIKE OUR SERVICE—SO WILL YOU. 
For free information, write 
IDEAL TYPING BUREAU 

P. O. Box 1105, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
will do your typiiig neatly and accurately. Your 
work finished promptly. Rate, 50c a thousand 
words. Write 


ELFRIEDA KING 
R. F. D. No. 2, Beaver Falls, Pa. 








E type manuscripts accurately and 

neatly. Mimeograph work that you 

will be proud of. All work guaranteed. 
Reasonable rates. 


COLLEGE TYPING CO. 





515 Campus Arcade, Madison, Wis. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE 


(Continued from page 28) 


latest story sounds “just as good as those 
you see in the Saturday Evening Post.” 
Avoid friendly readers, but if you are 
fortunate enough to know any one connected 
with the writing game, who doesn’t give a 
snap of the finger for you, but thinks your 
work is promising, move heaven and earth 
until he gives you a disinterested reaction 
to your stuff. His criticism may not always 
be faultless (what about those dumb editors 
who rejected “Ben Hur,’ to say nothing of 
a dozen other best sellers?), but it will be 
impersonal, And until you knock your way 
past the barriers of an editor or a first-class 
agent who considers your work worth risk- 
ing his time on, it’s likely to be the best 
sort of advice you'll get. 


PEAKING of advice, I am reminded of 

the first and perhaps the best bit of ad- 
vice I ever received from a professional 
writer. I was invited to lunch with Nalbro 
Bartley, writer for the screen and prolific 
author of short stories for the women’s 
magazines. I had just come from a vaude- 
ville manager who had put on one of my 
sketches and promised to “consider” an- 
other. 

“T can’t eat, 1’m too excited,” I burbled. 

The excellent woman grinned at me over 
her soup. “Don’t talk like a darn amateur,” 
she advised. “When you’ve been in the 
game long enough you'll never get excited 
over a piece of work after it has left your 
machine. Rave while your writing; then 
forget it. And when you open a long en- 
velope, throw the rejection slip away, try 
to figure out why the editor didn’t want it, 
and look up a new market. But if the en- 
velope contains a check—well, decide you'll 
get more out of him next time, and begin a 
new story for the same magazine.” 

Which means, in a word, put your tem- 
perament into your work, but cultivate the 
soul of a jellyfish in the selling end of it. 
For it takes a lot of good old-fashioned 


horse sense if you want to write for dollars. 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘‘ Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’’ 





1, First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
| 2. How to Geta Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
8. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 
4. Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
5. Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 
| 6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
| 7%. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
| 8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 
11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
| — 
| Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 
| csldmtiaccaeatad 
Character eorvamaad : " icra, USE THIS COUPON TODAY “37737 
Characterization—“Direct | weicennig Gemmae 
Characterization—“Indirect | 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Obio. 
Plot and Character | 
Local Color Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
c + | send me the “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing, and 
—e | WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 
Compressions (Cont.) | 
Unity J NOME wcrc reccccceeeeteeeer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeererseeeeeeenees 
| The Denouement | il 
| Prize Story Contests | é AVESS cece ceeeeeeeeereseeet eset etasessteeessseeeteesesesete 
| Search for New Ideas F Btcaxasnrensiaonnesosiiesen swihteitasinss Mitiincsideowsiees 
Entering Contests | 
C) New Subscription (CD Renewal Subscription - 
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SO 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone with an idea has a chance. YOUR idea ior 2 
ture, no matter how unimportant it seems, may be the f 
tion for a ma iece. We want your stories NOW. Personal 
criticism—re\ i—sales service. Write today for booklet and 
full particuiai 

AUTHORS SERVICE BUREAU (Dept. SAI) 
Adel'ne M. Alvord, 219 Security Bldzg., Hollywood, Calif. 


WRITERS 


Don't waste time and postage sending your mss. to the 

wrong editor. Send me your manuscript. I will help 

you to find a sale for every good ms. by sending you 

a list of possible markets. Rates, up to 4000 words, 

one dollar; short articles and poems, 50 cents each. 

ZALEK VERTLIEB, Wawbewawa, Ont., Can. 
Also Typing, 40 Cents Per 1000 Words 


| 
TYPING | 
| 
| 
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Neatly and accurately done 
at 50c a thousand words. 


MARION HOWELL 


2446 N. Halsted St., Chicago, IIl. 














Expert Manuscript Preparation 


| 
Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification | 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- | 
jects, inch English, spelling, punctuation, typewriting. | 








possible service compatible with quality. Prose, | 
bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse, | 
1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. | 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


WRITERS: 


Manuscripts correctly typed for publica- 
tion at low rates. Samples on request. 


S. B. QUATTLEBAUM 


Manuscript Typist 








Fort Gaines, Georgia 








HERE’S YOUR TYPIST! 
I guarantee perfect typing, spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. If you show me better mss. 
copying, I'll refund your payment. 40c per 
thousand words. Why not have the best? 
. LUVERNE IVERSON 
7120 Hilldale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


-—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, 











Cincinnati, O. 
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(Continued from page 46) 


clarity, choice of words and simple, clean 
statement of fact. Those three qualities 
were taught him by the late John M. Sidall, 
editor of The American Magazine and one 
of his best friends and counselors. 

The last two years of Mr. Gregg’s life 
(he died September 27, 1929) were filled 
with intense mental and physical pain. 
Some of his fondest dreams as a writer and 
author were shattered by an illness that all 
but tore him from his soul while he lived. 
But he retained that fighting spirit, that 
courage and that will to write, the same 
emotions and feelings that marked Mr. 
Witwer’s last hours on earth. 

Nine months before his death he was 
confined to bed, never again to sit in his 
den and pound the typewriter he liked so 
well. But it was on that bed that Mr. 
Gregg showed to his family the real power 
of will. What it means to grit the teeth 
and perform when one knows that death 
is not far away. When he was told that he 
had three months to live he accepted the 
announcement with quiet composure. Later 
that day he wrote more than 3000 words in 
long hand, a most slow and disgusting pro- 
cess to a man long trained in the use of a 
typewriter. 

Hardly a day went by during those dread- 
ful months but that he wrote something. 
keen, active, penetrating, 
Two 


His mind was 
while his body virtually melted away. 
weeks before he died he wrote 4200 words 
on “Facing Death Without Fear.” Two 
days before his death he wrote about 1000 
words—a partially completed story which 
I now have in my files. Stories, articles, 
plots, essays—hundreds of ideas seemed to 
come to him as he lay on his bed. He 
craved to write and he wrote. 

As a journalist, writer and author he car- 
ried on to the end, even when pain made 
living almost unbearable. Like H. C. Wit- 
wer, he had one objective and that was to 
produce—to carry on. 

A. S. Greco, Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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COLLABORATION — CRITICISM — COACHING — SALES SERVICE 








“LANDING THE 
EDITORS’ CHECKS” 


HIS CLIENT OF MINE, a postal employe in a tiny out-of-the-way 

hamlet, was discouraged over repeated disappointments and almost 
countless rejection slips. In despair, he finally turned to me. I saw that 
he had a sound foundation on which to build, and for several months 
I worked with him in my PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
SERVICE. When the work was completed, he sold his first story to a 
leading action magazine, and this was followed by other sales to good 
markets. When I last heard from him, he had given up part of his salaried 
work, finding he could employ his time more profitably in writing stories. 
He is well on the way to success as a writer. 


AND AS I WRITE THIS ADVERTISEMENT, T receive this 


letter from another client: 





“Criticism such as you give cannot be measured by any fee system. 
It goes far beyond that.” (This client’s story appears in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.) 


(Names of the above, and many others, furnished to sincere inquirers.) 


NEW WRITERS are continually “breaking in.” Clients of mine are selling to prac- 
tically all markets, both here and abroad. They sell because they learned how to write stori 


that sell! My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreig: 
J J - l, ; J } . 















languages. / am able to do for myself what I offer t for ot} 
My Professional Collaboration Criticism and Sales Service 
Roeuine Ss not a “Course” It is in- TERMS (éach Ms. charged for separately): 
: 3 r eee A - ‘ om For Ms. up to 4,009 words, $3.00; up to 
tensive individual work with the client, 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
eae 2 - » stor ovether $8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up tu 
during which we write a story together, 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, 
step by step, from the plot germ to the $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 
completed manuscript. This constitutes These fees at lusive. They ra 
the most practical training possible. The 500 to 6.000 words ccs 
as 7 . bors es Ree se a 
client learns HOW by DOING—not by eg er ge aan b Ate 
READING about how somebody else bmiss ctc. In brief, I back my judgn 
did it. asking the author t » SO. 
Although I am called upon to do a The Commission chargéd on sales is 10 
1 s a . 1; LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MAN 
tremendous amount of work in this ConIet I may encule. die’ asian oF 3 
Service, the terms are surprisingly low whole Mystery of the R » Or, send 
and convenient. tance ontaining ‘ 
. riter, and not obtain s (Mailed 
Particulars on request. oratke Gn feuwent:) 














LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” Etc. 

P. O. Box 2602-N, “i Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, California Hollywood, California 
(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 





























JF you have a dollar and I have a dollar, and 

dh exchange dollars—then neither of us is 
richer or poorer than before. But if you have 
an idea, and I] have an idea, and we exchange 
ideas —then both you and I are richer by 
one idea. 

Men and women who write, especially those 
living at a distance from a large metropolis, 
often find themselves out of harmony with 
their environment. Rather than make them- 
selves conspicuous, they prefer to keep their 
thoughts and ideas to themselves. 


HE Authors and Publishers Guild of Amer- 

ica promotes and assists this interchange 
of ideas between members. It was organized 
to assist writers, both the beginner and the 
veteran, to promote better cooperation be- 
tween publisher, editor, and writer. Its pro- 
fessional counsel and constructive literary 
advice will be of inestimable value to you in 
your work. 

In addition to 2,000 words free criticism of 
prose, or 40 lines free criticism of verse, the 
Guild ofters special prices on books, an ad- 
vance monthly market bulletin, an information 
department conducted by experienced writers, 
the privilege of using the Guild's emblem on 
your personal stationery, and twelve months’ 
renewal or subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST, the official organ of the Guild. 

The membership fee is five dollars. It is pre- 
ferred that you send a sample of your work to 
accompany your membership. The Authors’ and 
Publishers’ Guild reserves the right at all time to 
reject any member by refunding his money in full. 
You will find Guild membership a positive help 
to you as a writer. 

Secretary, 
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When 
men 

and women 
unite 

and pull 
together 
towards 
one goal 
their 
chances of 
success 
are much 


improved 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD, 


1227 Jackson STREET, 
Dear Sir:— 


fy 
-/Authors and Ye 
4 Publishers FF submit a sample of my work either now or at an early date. 


Guild of B) 


Address 
City 


Cincinnati, O8IO0. 


I enclose five dollars for my membership to the Guild. 









































